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to which he has consecrated his entire life, and which 

he knows to be so dear to his Master, the priest is 
naturally interested in the promotion of vocations through which 
the priesthood may be perpetuated in the Church. It is the 
pride of every zealous priest to leave behind him one or more 
young levites that will put their consecrated hands to the 
plough when his own hands are folded in his last rest. With 
paternal delight the pastor watches the first signs and the growth 
of a priestly vocation in the boys of his flock, and with tender care 


A NXIOUS to see continued after his own death the work 


and jealous vigilance nurtures it to fruition. There are few occa- 
sions that afford the pastor greater joy than the first holy Mass of 
a young priest from his own parish. It is a triumph and a reward 
such as are rare in this world. 

The subject of sacerdotal vocations, therefore, is sure to appeal 
to every priest, whether he be engaged in academic work or in the 
ministry ; for both have a part to play in the recruiting of new 
volunteers for the ranks of the priestly militia, thinned by the in- 
roads of death. To the parish priest falls the task of discovering 


and fostering vocations, to the seminary or college teacher that of 

testing and developing them. Success in the training of aspirants 

to the holy priesthood can only be secured by the cooperation of 

both. The share which parish priests have in the formation of the 

coming generation of priests is by no means less than that of the 

seminary professors themselves, though that of the latter may be 
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more direct. In this paper, we are chiefly concerned with the gen- 
eral formative influences that emanate from the whole clerical body, 


THE PowER OF AN IDEAL 


Nothing arouses enthusiasm more quickly than the living and - 
concrete embodiment of some inspiring virtue. Nothing stirs up 
more potently the desire for imitation. Vocations are kindled by 
the good example of parish priests as blossoms are drawn forth by 
the warm rays of the sun. The personal irradiation of a truly 
priestly character, the magnetism and charm of a fine priestly per- 
sonality will draw the minds and hearts of young boys and men 
toward the priesthood. The instinct of imitation is strong in 
youth, and it is this instinct that influences most powerfully the 
choice of a vocation. If the personality of the priest looms large 
and attractive, his example will start many on the road to the 
sanctuary. There will be no dearth of vocations in his parish. 


This will be particularly true, if there is some outstanding and 
shining trait in the character of the priest. If he is distinguished 
by some remarkable work or some extraordinary accomplishment, 
the imagination of the young will be the more readily fired and 
their hearts set aglow with the desire of emulation. Let us say 
that the pastor is known for his practical charity or his uniform 
kindness. In the eyes of the children he will appear with a halo, 
and in many hearts the wish will stir to be like him. In not a 
few this desire will become efficacious and burgeon forth into a 
vocation. As everywhere, so also in the awakening of vocations 
the thing that counts is the personal equation. A flabby character 
cannot create enthusiasm or warm the soul with noble aspirations. 


ABUNDANCE OF VOCATIONS 


It is well understood that God exercises a special providence in 
behalf of His Church, which implies that He will not permit the 
ranks of the ministry to become depleted by a lack of vocations. 
Nature as well as the supernatural order are characterized by bounty 
and liberality. The calls to the priesthood are plentiful. That they 
do not all culminate in election is due to the freedom of the in- 
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dividual and to adverse circumstances. Hence, there is good reason 
for fervent prayers that God may bring to fruition the germs of 
the sacred vocations which He has sown broadcast over the Church. 
Of the good seeds sown in the fields many fail to produce fruit, 
and, in a simliar manner, of the numerous vocations that God has 
implanted in the hearts of men only a fraction ripens into fulfil- 
ment. Thus the abundance of vocations can be reconciled with an 
actual temporary scarcity of priests. Many factors must concur in 
bringing a priestly vocation to its final consummation, and some 
of these factors may miscarry and thus prevent a happy issue. In 
the question of vocations, there is much room for the play of 
moral forces and considerable latitude for the exercise of the free 
will, There is nothing mechanical about a vocation that would 
override the rules of moral action. Vocations must be fostered or 
they will come to grief. They are contained in frail vessels and 
hence exposed to many hazards. 


THE DISCOVERY AND DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONS 


Since the Lord of the vineyard provides generously for the needs 
of the faithful, it is for those entrusted with the care of souls to 
discover the vocations for the priesthood implanted by Him and to 
develop them to their full realization. This is both a fascinating 
and a responsible task. 

Vocations may be deliberately developed and fostered. A re- 
— ligious atmosphere is favorable to the growth of vocations, and, 
no doubt, this atmosphere can be created in Christian homes. The 
natural result would be an abundance of young nien with thoughts 
turned toward a more complete service of the Lord and a life of 
consecration. This influence of environment upon the develop- 
ment of vocations appears in those, not unfrequent, cases where 
the example of an older brother suggests the idea of the priesthood 
to his younger ones. It is also a well attested fact that, where the 
ecclesiastical life is thoroughly organized and the practice of Chris- 
tian virtues flourishes, vocations multiply even beyond the needs 
of the diocese itself. As in nature, so also in the realm of grace, 
a finely cultivated soil produces more abundant and qualitatively 
superior crops. Christian life, wherever it reaches a high degree 
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of perfection, blossoms forth into religious and sacerdotal voca- 
tions. 

The moral and mental dispositions that fit a young man for the 
priesthood can be acquired by appropriate training. For they do 
not differ essentially from the general Christian virtues. Spiritu- 
ality is a thing that may be achieved and won by sustained and per- 
sonal effort. The taste for the things of God may be cultivated 
and perfected in the same manner as the aesthetical sense is sus- 
ceptible of improvement and refinement. The special requirements 
for the priesthood are in the last analysis nothing more than the 
ordinary requirements of the truly Christian life, emphasized and 
carried beyond the average. That seems to be the meaning of the 
universal priesthood of the faithful to which St. Peter alludes: 
“But you are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy na- 
tion, a purchased people” (I Pet. 2, 9). Christian life is the 
material out of which the priesthood is molded, the quarry from 
which the marble is taken destined to adorn the sanctuary. It con- 
tains the germs and potentialities of the specific sacerdotal virtues. 
It was the common opinion in Christian antiquity that those who 
had graced any particular state of life would also grace the priest- 
hood, and, acting on that principle, the faithful demanded the ele- 
vation to the priesthood and the bishopric of men who had won 
distinction by integrity of purpose and purity of life. 

To understand this properly let us for a moment recall what a 
high degree of chastity even Christian marriage demands, We are 
likely to lose sight of the Christian ideal of marriage on account of 
the gross details with which Moral Theology must occupy itself. 
But Moral Theology does not set up ideals, it deals with the very 
minimum of Christian morality. The average Christian family 
life rises considerably above this low level. The ideal of chastity 
in Christian marriage and the ideal of the priesthood are not sepa- 
rated by gulfs or oceans. The married state according to the 
Christian conception requires much self-discipline, continual self- 
restraint, unremitting vigilance, high devotion to duty and a gen- 
erous spirit of sacrifice. Consequently, in the Christian home sac- 
erdotal vocations will bloom forth naturally and spontaneously in 
consequence of the similarity of the virtues required in both cases. 
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Perhaps this observation furnishes the key to the interesting phe- 
nomenon of a°father and mother who just missed the priestly or 
religious vocation, but who build up a genuinely Christian home, 
and give rise to a generation of priests and religious. As long as 
there are numerous Christian homes, there will be no dearth of 
priestly vocations. Between the two there is a direct proportion, 
because they stand in the relation of cause and effect. 


Tue CoNTROVERSY ABOUT THE VOCATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD 


The above is in no way intended to disparage the theory of a 
distinct and special vocation to the priesthood or the religious life. 
On the contrary, we are inclined to believe that there is a special 
‘ yocation to the priesthood. It would seem so to us on account of 
the great dignity of this exalted state, and the grave duties which 
it imposes. The fact that the priesthood forms the immediate 
entourage of the heavenly Highpriest would also suggest a distinct 
call to this privileged friendship. To our way of looking at the 
controversy, it does not so much hinge on that point than on the 
question of how to ascertain the existence of a vocation. It is plain 
that God does not bestow special fitness without a definite purpose, 
nor does He confer particular talents without responsibility of the 
recipient for their proper use. But this is rather speculative; the 
practical side of the matter is, how can we make sure that we get 
the right men for the ministry. 

The inner attraction, so much made of formerly, is a very un- 
reliable criterion, since it is entirely subjective. Of subjectivism 
the Church has been extremely wary, and we can understand that 
she attaches small importance to an inner call that eludes observa- 
tion. To judge of the fitness of an aspirant is a different thing, as 


it can be gaged by objective and fairly definite standards. If to 
this fitness a good intention is added and a firm will to carry out 
the duties of the priesthood, we may safely assume that we are in 
presence of a genuine and positive vocation. The matter is clinched 
by the call of the superior. This constitutes the seal and the sanc- 
tion of the vocation. No one has a right to demand admission to 
the ranks of the priesthood against the prudent judgment of his 
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superiors and on the mere plea that he possesses an inner call. The 

priesthood is for the benefit of the Church. To decide who shal 
enter its ranks, therefore, belongs to those to whom the welfare of 
the Church has been confided. Hence, we may rightly say that 
there is no vocation where this call is refused. 

Still we think that there is such a thing as a frustration of a voca- 
tion. A vocation may be forfeited as a blossom may be nipped in 
the bud. The original fitness, which is a gift of God, may be 
destroyed or impaired to such an extent that the superiors will close 
the doors of the ministry to the applicant. Bad habits may be 
acquired in a later period of life which will unfit a young man for 
the priestly life for which his early training and his inherited 
abilities would have admirably predisposed him. Not improperly, 
such a result might be called the loss of a vocation. To incapacitate 
oneself for the possibilities of a higher life is evidently wrong and, 
therefore, the loss of a vocation is not without a measure of per- 
sonal guilt. To what extent such a one imperils his salvation is 
difficult to determine. It is quite certain that he does not irretriev- 
ably miss his chances of salvation; for, as we know the plans of 
God, even a very explicit vocation would not completely take away 
the liberty of choice. 

On the other hand, since superiors are not infallible, a young 
man may get into the sanctuary by stealth, that is, without the 
necessary requirements. In that case, he will be confronted by 
real difficulties. The burdens of the priesthood will prove especi- 
ally galling and irritating to him. No doubt, he puts his soul in 
great jeopardy. Still, if he sincerely strives to overcome his initial 
handicaps and to live up, as best he can, to the obligations he has 
rashly and presumptuously assumed, God’s grace will not be denied 
him. Under such conditions, we would say that we have here a 
vocation legitimized through the authority of the superior and the 
subsequent good will of the individual. It stands to reason that ir 
this case, since God does not allow the unfortunate individual to 
shake off the yoke imposed upon him, a subsequent vocation is con- 
ferred. For, God cannot contradict himself. But to demand the 
fulfilment of exacting duties and to refuse at the same time the 
helps and graces indispensable to this end, would amount to a vir- 
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tual self-contradiction such as may not be imputed to God, who is 
not relentless, but merciful. Withal, it is unlikely that such a 
priest will do the best work in a state for which he is but poorly 
fitted. We may liken the condition of a young man who has en- 
tered the priesthood without proper qualifications, and who is now 
wedded to its solemn duties for life, to the predicament of an ill- 
mated couple bound together for better or for worse in the indis- 
soluble ties of matrimony. The situation is trying, but by no means 
desperate. 


THE TESTING OF A VOCATION 


The process of weeding out the unfit is of great importance. 
The responsibility of superiors in this matter assumes larger dimen- 
sions in the hypothesis that they confer the authoritative sanction 
of the vocation. In admitting anyone to the ranks of the holy 
priesthood, they are bound, chiefly and primarily, to consult the 
interests of the Church and the good of the faithful. The honor 
of the Church and the welfare of the faithful must not be endan- 
gered by incompetent servants of the sanctuary. Bad priests are 
a curse to the Church, and a stumbling block to the faithful. Indif- 
ferent priests are a burden and an impediment to her progress. 
That such should not get into the army of the Lord it is for those 
constituted in authority to see. Sentimentality can have no say in 
this vital matter, since it is a question of justice. The faithful 
make great sacrifices for their priests, consequently they are entit- 
led to the best and most efficient service. The spoiled career of a 
thoughtless young man, the wounded pride of a fond mother, or 
the poignant regret of a pious family, must not be allowed to sway 
the judgment. These are minor considerations. They must be 
weighed against the possible harm and the terrible mischief which 
a wolf clothed in the garments of sheep may do to the flock of 
Christ. The first duty of the ecclesiastical authorities is to pro- 
tect the faithful against injury that may come to them from scan- 
dal in the sanctuary or from sacerdotal negligence, not shield a 
young man from the consequences of his indiscretions. The inter- 
ests of the faithful must be urged in this respect, as they have no 
vote in the matter and depend entirely upon the vigilance of the 
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rulers of the Church. They accept every priest sent to them as 
worthy of completest trust and most absolute confidence. Their 
confidence should not be betrayed. Bishop Stang says, perhaps 
with some exaggeration, yet with much truth: “A greater service 
is rendered to the Church in America by keeping one student 
from becoming a bad priest, than by assisting ten young men to 
become good priests.”* 


On the whole, it may be accepted that most of the young men 
that offer themselves for admission at the Seminary are inspired by 
worthy intentions and unselfish ideals. From a worldly point of 
view, neither the Seminary life nor the sacerdotal career are attrac- 
tive, so that whosoever chooses them probably does so from pure 
motives. This rule is not without an occasional exception. Where 
the Church has been established for a long time, the priesthood 
affords certain material advantages which to some eyes may seem 
attractive and a sufficient motive to embrace this holy state in spite 
of the disadvantages and hardships attached to it. There is the 
undeniable social prestige that surrounds the priesthood and which 
with some may have undue weight. For the ranks from which the 
priesthood is mostly recruited, it offers tempting inducements of a 
material kind, that should not be the chief determining factor in 
the choice of this exalted state. 

It may be argued that no one, unless he be buoyed up by lofty 
motives and sustained by a pure purpose, could for any length of 
time bear the strain involved in the routine of Seminary life. This 
may be granted as a rule that holds in ordinary cases. But there 
are phlegmatic temperaments that will not find it difficult to sub- 
mit to the outward -discipline of the Seminary and endure its mo- 
notony without internal conviction, a thing utterly intolerable to a 
high-strung soul. Hence, it appears imperative that acid tests be 
applied to establish the worthiness of those that present themselves 
as candidates for the ministry. The mere stay in the Seminary 
with a fairly good, but entirely negative, record cannot stand as a 


1Cfr. St. Thomas, Summa, Sup. 36, 4, ad. 1; “Ad primum ergo dicendum 
quod Deus nunquam itz deserit Ecclesiam suam, quin inveniantur idonei minis- 
tri sufficientes ad necessitatem plebis ; Si dignt _promoverentur, et indigni repel- 
lerentur. Et si non possent tot ministri inveniri, quot modo sunt, melius essed 
habere prucos ministros bonos quam multos malos.” 
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sufficient guarantee and indication of required fitness, though we 
admit that it creates a strong presumption in favor of a real voca- 
tion. Where the record is merely negative, the superiors are some- 
times at a loss what to do, and, no doubt, the situation is highly 
perplexing. The candidate slips into holy Orders as it were by 
default. Such a solution, however, is deplorable; there ought to 
be some positive signs to warrant a favorable decision. 

The test should begin early in the career of the student; for, the 
quicker a final decision as to the fitness of the aspirant is reached 
the better it is for all concerned. Delay involves waste of time 
and monetary loss, and finally embarrasses the superiors. The 
first to subject the candidate to a kind, but severe, scrutiny is the 
pastor. It is not advisable to hurry every promising young lad 
to the seminary. Before the pastor takes this step he should have 
the applicant under close observation for some time. This will 
prevent disappointment and save the seminary authorities the un- 
pleasant duty of returning the undesirable candidate. 

The test, though thorough, must not be deterring. The desire 
of joining the priesthood springs from good will and indicates a 
keen appreciation of spiritual values. If the desire cannot be grati- 
fied, the good will that has prompted it deserves recognition, and 
the aspirations of the young man should be diverted into other 
channels. 

Just as it is necessary to oppose those that would rashly enter 
the sanctuary, it will be necessary to encourage the timid. Some 
are deterred from following the bent of their heart to the priest- 
hood by an exaggerated idea of their unworthiness, or a distrust 
of their abilities. Here a heartening word will dispel unreasonable 
fear and overcome indecision. In some cases, it may be necessary 
to suggest the vocation, if the thought of it, in spite of the evi- 
dent fitness, does not spring up spontaneously. Much good voca- 
tional material goes to waste for lack of proper and discerning 
encouragement. 


Rarely will it prove opportune to persuade or urge in the ques- 
tion of vocation. The only occasion where this might be proper 
is when an otherwise well disposed youth hesitates to take the 
decisive step because he shrinks from imposing upon his family 
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the financial burdens inseparable from preparation for the priest- 
hood. A good Catholic family is willing to make considerable sac- 
rifices for the son whom God has chosen for His special service, 
The financial difficulties, in most cases, can be readily surmounted, 
They should never be allowed to bar a promising young man from 
the holy ministry. 


(To be continued) 





BLESSINGS OF THE CHURCH FOR BODILY 
AILMENTS 


By the Rev. ALBERT RUNG 


To the priestly office belong not only the powers to consecrate 
and to forgive sin, but also to bless. In the words of the ordina- 
tion, “Ut quaecumque benedixerint benedicantur et quaecunque 
consecraverint consecrentur,”’ the Church bestows upon her ministers 
a far-reaching faculty which seems all too little understood, appre- 
ciated and practiced. A modern author commenting on this subject, 
writes: “In our days, when long treatises are written on almost 
every conceivable ecclesiastical topic, the matter of the Church’s 
blessings seems to be almost entirely ignored. And yet the Ritual 
would seem to urge a consideration of just this theme, to elucidate 
the precepts laid down and to define the intention of the Church 
with regard to its blessings.” To treat in detail the subject of the 
various blessings of the Church would be a task too large for an 
article of this kind, and the present remarks must hence be restricted 
to the blessings that have to do with bodily ailments. 

When there is mention of curing disease by means of the Church’s 
blessing, a diversity of opinions arises both as to the method as well 
as to the efficacy of such means. And yet there can be no question 
but that the Church is within her right to make use of her blessings 
for this purpose, and that her blessings are productive of bodily as 
well as spiritual good. The Church holds that sickness results not 
only from natural causes, but also from the machinations of malign 
spirits. This is plainly disclosed by the wording of her blessings 
such as: “ad abigendos daemones morbosque pellendos’ ;—“non 
illic resideat spiritus pestilens non aura corrumpens” ; “ut sit omni- 
bus sumentibus sanitas mentis et corporis,” etc. Christ gave power 
to His Church over evil spirits, as is manifest from her exorcisms. 
This power is in the Church from Christ Himself and it was exer- 
cised by-the Apostles even during the lifetime of Christ, for when 
He sent them out to preach “they cast out many devils.”* Since 


1 Mark vi. 13. 1007 
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the Church has the power to exorcise, much more has she the faculty 
to dispel the evil influences of the devil in cases of sickness. And 
it cannot easily be maintained that evil spirits have no power to 
exert such sinister influences on this subject. The Rev. Patrick 
Morrisroe, professor of Liturgy at St. Patrick’s College, May- 
nooth? writes: ‘“The effects of the Fall, extended to the inanimate 
objects of creation, marring in a manner the original aim of their 
existence and making them in the hands of evil spirits the ready 
instruments for the perpetration of iniquity. In the epistle to the 
Romans, St. Paul describes inanimate nature blighted by the primal 
curse, groaning in travail and anxiously awaiting its deliverance 
from bondage. ‘The expectation of the creature awaiteth for the 
revelation of the sons of God. For the creature was made subject 
to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him, that made it subject 
in hope.’”? It may be readily understood that the Church is 
anxious to dispel evil influences exerted to cause bodily ailment. 


The Church has at all times claimed and exercised this power, as 
is evident from her Ritual as well as from references made to this 
subject in her literature. For instance, we find in the records of a 
Council held at Mayence, in 1549, these words: “Undoubtedly 
Christ gave to His Church, which He founded on His Apostles, 
together with other helps that were to save her from all harm, also 
the power to repel the snares of the devil, to cure diseases, and to 
dispel all infirmities. He gave the Apostles power to cast out im- 
pure spirits and to cure every disease and infirmity. ‘He gave them 
power and authority over all devils and to cure diseases.’* It must 
not be thought that this power was given only for the times of 
the Apostles, but we are to believe rather that it was given to the 
whole Church to last until the consummation of time, just as the 
other benefits of Christ now continue, and will continue until the 
end of time.” 


Seemingly through fear lest superstitious beliefs and practices 
ensue, some very efficacious sacramentals for the special use of the 
sick have fallen into disuse. There is for instance the blessed oil 


1 Catholic Encyclopedia: Blessings. 
2 Rom, viii. 19, 20. 
3 Luke xi. 1. 
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(oleum simplex) especially intended for the sick, which in our day 
js seldom heard of and but rarely used. And yet this is one of the 
oldest sacramentals in the Church. Already the Apostles, as 
recorded by St. Mark: “anointed with oil many that were sick and 
cured them” (vi, 13). St. Thomas Aquinas says of this: “Unde 
patet ab ipsis apostolis hunc sanctae ecclesiae morem esse traditum, 
ut energumeni rel quilibet alit aegrott unguntur oleo consecrato.””* 
Nor must this unction be confused with the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction, for the Most Rev. Dr. McEvilly in his “Exposition of 
the Gospels” assures us that these words cannot mean the adminis- 
tration of a Sacrament, because the Apostles had not as yet been 
ordained priests and the unction here referred to was given to the 
baptized as well as to the non-baptized. There is, therefore, plainly 
reference to an unction which has power to effect the cure of bodily 
ailments. 

It may therefore be stated as certain that the Church has in her 
possession blessings and sacramentals, authorized, directly or at 
least indirectly, by Christ, and designed not only to counteract 
through the prayer of the Church evil influences exercised by malign 
spirits but also to positively aid in the healing and recovery ‘of 
those who have fallen sick. 

The question of the efficacy of these blessings and sacramentals is 
one which can here be only briefly discussed. 

Theologians teach that the sacramentals obtain their efficacy not 
“ex opere operato,” like the sacraments, but from the prayer of the 
Church. “The special virtue recognized by the Church, and expe- 
rienced by Christians in the sacramentals consists in the official 
prayers whereby we implore God to pour forth special graces on 
those who make use of sacramentals. These prayers move God to 
give graces which He would not otherwise give, and when not 
infallibly acceded to it is for reasons known to His Wisdom.” 
Hence there is every reason to ascribe to the sacramental the bene- 
ficial results that are often experienced from their pious use. 

Much depends of course upon the faith and trust of the sick per- 
son to whom the sacramental is administered. Christ Himself 


1“Catena aurea” on Mark vi. 13. 
2H. Leclercq. Catholic Encyclopedia: Sacramentals. 
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demanded faith in those for whom He worked miracles. Holy Writ 
tells us that He declined to do miracles for His own townspeople 
because of their want of faith. The woman cured of the issue of 
blood was told: “Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole.”? The 
same is true of the blind man healed by the wayside, as also of the 
centurion pleading for his son, and of many other similar instances, 
While we rightly attribute these miracles to the power that went 
forth from Christ, the condition which Hie demanded when He 
made His power operative was faith. In like manner the sacra- 
mentals derive their power from the prayer of the Church, but the 
condition which is required to make them effective is faith on the 
part of those who use them. 


We must not assume that their effcacy is necessarily miraculous. 
The effect may be only gradual and due to the recuperative powers 
of nature, which are merely assisted, or caused to act favorably, 
which would not have been the case without the interposition of 
God’s special aid. Or if the patient is suffering because of the 
malign influence of the devil, which will seldom be the 
case among Catholics fortified and protected by many sacramentals 
against such influences, the removal of such influence by sacra- 
mentals for the sick will bring about a speedy recovery. 

The objection may be raised that if sacramentals are so power- 
ful in curing sickness, there would be no need of physicians and 
medicines. The answer to this objection is obvious. The Church 
does not maintain that sacramentals replace the natural means of 
healing, but rather intends that they should accompany, support 
and bless these means, hence she has special formulas for blessing 
medicines prescribed by physicians. 

The natural conclusion of thoughts on this subject is that priests 
should be mindful of the power bestowed on them as the official 
ministers of the Church to bless and administer sacramentals. 
They must be deeply imbued with a lively faith in the official pray- 
ers of the Church. Furthermore, their subjects should be thor- 
oughly instructed concerning the sacramentals of the Church, so 


1 Mark vi. 5. 
2 Matt. xi. 19. 
8 Mark v. 34. 
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as to make them eager to use them with the faith required to make 
them effective. There is no superstition in such aspect of the sac- 
ramentals and their more frequent use would yield many beneficial 
results to Catholics, both for soul and body. 





THE NEW CODE ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


By the Rev. StanisLaus Woyrwop, O.F.M. 
THE MINISTER OF Hoty COMMUNION 


The ordinary minister of Holy Communion is only the priest. 

The deacon is the extraordinary minister, whom the local Ordi- 
nary or the pastor may, for a grave reason, allow to administer 
Holy Communion. In a case of necessity this permission may be 
lawfully presumed (Canon 845). 

The Council of Trent, Session XIII, De Ss. Euch. Sacramento, 
chapter 8, declares that in the sacramental reception of Holy Com- 
munion it was always the custom of the Church that the lay people 
received Holy Communion from the priests, and that the celebrating 
priest communicated himself. This custom which has come down 
from Apostolic tradition is to be retained. 

Tertullian writes: “We do receive the Sacrament of the Eu- 
charist from none other than the bishop’s hands,” for in the earliest 
times (the ecclesiastical writer quoted wrote towards the end of the 
second century) of the Church the bishop, as a rule, celebrated Holy 
Mass and the priests present said Holy Mass together with him, as . 
is still the rule of the Church in the ordination Mass of priests. We 
do read in the annals of the years of persecution, during the first 
three centuries of the Church, that lay people were permitted to take 
the Blessed Sacrament home, so that they might receive it before 
being dragged to prison and death for the faith, but they were 
always given the consecrated Bread by the bishop or priest who 
celebrated the Holy Sacrifice. 

The deacon, who is called the extraordinary minister of Holy 
Communion in the Code, was in ancient times employed far more 
frequently for the administration of the Blessed Sacrament than he 
is today. It was practically part of the ordinary duties of his office, 
but he was not independent of the bishop or priest in the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament. The martyr St. Ignatius, a disciple of the 
Holy Apostles, who died before the year 117, calls the deacon 
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“minister of the mysteries of Christ.” St. Justin, martyr, who died 
in 167, says in his description of the celebration of Holy Mass that 
‘the deacon distributes the Body and Blood of the Lord to the 
people and carries it to those who are absent.’ Soon after this 
period, the practice of the Church was that the bishop or priest 
administered the Holy Communion under the form of bread, and 
the deacon gave the Precious Blood to the people (Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, book 8, chapter 13). When, in the course of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, the custom developed in the Church of 
the Latin Rite to administer Holy Communion only under the form 
of bread, the deacon lost the mentioned part of his office. The 
Synod of York, in 1195, ruled that the deacon shall only in a case 
of extreme necessity be allowed to administered Holy Communion. 

A decision of the S. Congregation of Rites, February 25, 1777, 
ruled that the deacon may administer Holy Communion only in case 
of necessity. This necessity was understood by some commentators 
as an extreme necessity, by others as grave, and by others again as a 
common case of necessity. The Code states that the deacon may be 
permitted by the bishop or the pastor to distribute Holy Communion 
for a grave reason, and that in a case of necessity the deacon may 
lawfully presume this permission. What constitutes a grave reason 
cannot be decided by any precise rule and is left to conscientious 
judgment, which judgment is bound to differ with the individual 
bishop and pastor. 

The Code continues: Every priest may during the Mass, and if 
he celebrates privately, also immediately before or after the Mass 
distribute Holy Communion. If he says Holy Mass in a private 
oratory Canon 869 is to be observed, which states that the bishop 
may in particular cases forbid the distribution of Holy Communion 
in private oratories. 

Also outside of Holy Mass any priest may distribute Holy Com- 
munion, and if the priest is not attached to the church, he should 
have at least the presumed permission of the rector of the church 
(Canon 846). 7 

The reason why the Code says “provided the priest celebrates 
privately,” when speaking of the distribution of Holy Communion 
immediately before or after Mass, is that there are liturgical laws 
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which forbid the distribution of Holy Communion immediately 
before or after solemn, high, and conventual Masses, and the Code 
wants these laws to remain in force. The S. Congregation of Rites 
was asked whether it be lawful for the priest vested for Mass to 
administer Holy Communion for a reasonable cause before or after 
solemn Masses, high Masses, or conventual Masses, as it is permitted 
before and after private Masses, and the S. Congregation answered, 
January 19, 1906, that it is not lawful. 

The rule of the Code that no priest who is not attached to a 
certain church should go there to give Holy Communion, or take 
the Blessed Sacrament for sick calls, without the permission or 
understanding of the rector of that church is selfevident. Common 
courtesy demands this. If a priest received permission to say Holy 
Mass in a church, it is understood that he may give Holy Commun- 
ion to people who present themselves at the altar rail. 


ADMINISTRATION OF HoLy CoMMUNION TO THE SICK 


Holy Communion should be carried publicly to the sick, unless a 
good and reasonable cause makes private administration advisable. 
(Canon 847). 

The Church naturally desires to give as much honor as possible 
to our Lord in the Blessed Eucharist. Hence when Holy Com- 
munion is taken to sick persons, the Church wishes this to be done 
publicly, with the ceremonies prescribed in the Roman Ritual. If, - 
however, there is danger that instead of marks of respect and adora- 
tion our Lord may receive insults from those who do not know or 
appreciate the presence of Christ in the adorable Sacrament, or if 
there is some other good reason, the priest may carry the Blessed 
Sacrament secretly. Formerly the Holy See used to give this per- 
mission by special indult. In countries like the United States where 
the Catholics are scattered among Protestants and unbelievers, the 
Blessed Sacrament could not be carried publicly without danger of 
irreverence, wherefore it has been the practice to carry it secretly. 
The Second Council of Baltimore (No. 264), however, admonishes — 
the priests to make up for the want of exterior respect by his 
internal devotion while carrying the Holy Sacrament to the sick. 

The right and duty to administer the Blessed Sacrament publicly 
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to the sick outside the church belongs to the pastor within the 
district of his parish, even though the sick persons are not his 


parishioners. 
Other priests may do so only in ease of necessity, or with the at 


least presumed permission of pastor or Ordinary. (Canon 848). 

This Canon of the Code distinguishes public administration of 
Holy Communion to the sick from private administration, of which 
the following Canon speaks more explicitly. Both Canon 848 and 
849 have reference only to devotional Communion of the sick, not 
to the Holy Viaticum or Communion of the dying; Canon 850 
treats of the Communion of those in danger of death. It is for the 
sake of law and order that the Code forbids other priests to publicly 
administer Holy Communion to anyone in the parish without the 
knowledge and permission of the pastor. 

Any priest may carry Holy Comumnion privately to the sick, 
with the at least presumed permission of the priest entrusted with 
the custody of the Blessed Sacrament. 

When Holy Communion is administered privately to the sick, the 
reverence and respect due to such a great Sacrament should jealously 
be safeguarded by observance of the regulations laid down by the 
Holy See. (Canon 849). 

The Code, following the example set by Pope Pius X of happy 
memory, desires to make frequent reception of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment possible also to those who on account of illness cannot go to 
church. Therefore the law allows any priest to carry the Blessed 
Sacrament to the sick when Communion is given privately, that is 
in countries where the Sacrament is carried sécretly to the sick. 
There may, of course, be special reasons why Holy Communion is 
given secretly even in countries where ordinarily the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is carried publicly. The S. Congregation of the Sacraments, 
Dec. 20, 1912, declared that the rules laid down by Pope Benedict 
XIV should be observed in the private carrying of the Blessed Sac- 
rament to the sick. According to these regulations, the priest 
should wear the stole under his coat and carry the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in a burse on his chest; a string attached to the burse should 
be fastened around the neck, so that the burse with the Holy Sac- 
rament may not fall to the ground. The priest should be accom- 
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panied by a cleric, if possible, or at least by one of the faithful, 
The Second Council of Baltimore, moreover, warns the priest not 
to attend to any other business while carrying the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, to avoid idle conversation, and to observe, as far as possible, 
the rubrics of the Roman Ritual. Cassock, surplice and stole are 
required in the administration of Holy Communion, and in most 
cases a light cassock with surplice can be taken along in a small bag 
and put on in the house. There has been a good deal of neglect 
of these marks of respect. To call this neglect a legitimate custom 
is not in harmony with sound principles; there can be no custom 
that will excuse from proper marks of respect to our Lord in the 
Holy Eucharist. 

The Code speaks of permission to take the Blessed Sacrament 
' from a church or chapel. It is only common courtesy, as we said 
above, that_no priest go into a strange church or chapel to take the 
Blessed Sacrament without permission from the priest in charge of 
that church. 


Hoty COMMUNION UNDER THE FoRM OF VIATICUM 


Holy Communion administered to sick persons in the form of the 
Holy Viaticum is always reserved to the pastor, whether the Blessed 
Sacrament be carrried publicly or privately. (Canon 850). 

The administration of Holy Communion to those in danger of 
death is the exclusive right of the pastor. Whether those persons 
are his own parishioners or are only accidentally staying in his 
parish, the pastor is the only priest who has the right to administer 
the Viaticum, except in cases where the law rules otherwise. Such 
exceptions are contained in Canons 397, No. 3 and 514, §§1-3. 

Canon 397, No. 3 rules that the dignitaries and Canons of the 
Cathedral Chapters (or, where there are no Cathedral Chapters, the 
diocesan consultors), in the order of precedence, have the right to 
administer the last Sacraments to their dying bishop. 

Canon 514, §§1-3 rules that the religious local superior (of the 
house of an Order or Congregation that has priests) has the right 
to administer the Holy Viaticum to his subjects, novices as well as 
professed, postulants, servants and students, etc., living with the 
religious. In convents of nuns with solemn vows the ordinary con- 
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fessor. administers the last Sacraments. In other religious commu- 
nities of Brothers or Sisters the pastor in whose district such house 
is situated has the right to give the last Sacraments. If a house of 
religious, or a hospital, or other charitable institution conducted by 
Sisters or Brothers have a chaplain appointed by the bishop, the 
diocesan statutes or the special ruling of the bishop has to be con- 
sidered to know whether such chaplains have full parochial charge 
over these places, and if they have such jurisdiction the chaplains 
are entitled to administer the last Sacraments to those who fall ill in 
these houses. 


PRIESTS MUST FOLLOW THEIR OWN RITE IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
oF Hoty COMMUNION; ExCEPTION ALLOWED IN CASE OF 
NECESSITY 


The priest shall administer the Holy Eucharist either in unleav- 
ened or leavened bread, according to the Rite to which he belongs. 
In urgent necessity, however, when there is no priest of the other 
Rite to be had, the priest of an Oriental Rite that uses fermented 


bread may give Holy Communion in unfermented bread, and vice 
versa. Each one shall observe the ceremonies proper to his own 
Rite. (Canon 851). 

This Canon is verbatim taken from the Apostolic Constitution 
“Tradita” of Pope Pius X, September 14, 1912. By this Constitu- 
tion the Holy Father abolished all prohibitions which prevented 
Catholics of one Rite to receive the Blessed Sacrament in another 


Rite. They may now freely intermingle at the Sacred Table, and a 
beautiful idea is at the bottom of this ruling of Pope Pius X, for in 
as much as the Holy Communion is the bond of union of all the 
faithful through Christ, all children of the Church, whether Greeks 
or Latins, Syrians or Copts, should be allowed to partake of the 
same Sacred Banquet at the same table. For the Easter Commun- 
ion the Church desires that the faithful go to their own parish 
church. The Holy Viaticum each of the faithful must receive in 
his own Rite; in case of necessity, however, they may receive the 
Viaticum from any priest. It seems, then, that the faithful are to 
receive the Viaticum in the form of their own Rite, but that in 
case there is no priest of that Rite at hand, any priest may give 
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them the Holy Eucharist consecrated according to the Rite of these 
who are to receive the Holy Viaticum. 


The late Pope Pius X, in the above quoted Constitution (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. IV (1912), pages 609-617) gives a complete sum- 
mary of the history of the laws of the Church in reference to the 
prohibition for Catholics of the Latin Rite to receive Holy Com. : 
munion in the Oriental Rites. 


Hoty CoMMUNION UNDER ONE SPECIES 


The Holy Eucharist shall be administered under the form of 
bread only. (Canon 852). 

This brief Canon is the outcome of a long struggle of the Church 
against those who denied that Christ is received truly and substan- 
tially under the species of bread only, without partaking of the 
Precious Blood. The law that Holy Communion shall be adminis- 
tered only under the species of bread refers, of course, to the Church 
of the Latin Rite exclusively. In fact, the entire Code, as the first 
Canon of the Code states, has reference only to the Church of the 


Latin Rite; the Oriental Rites are mentioned only incidentally, as, 
for instance, in the several Canons just discussed. 


The Council of Trent (Session XXI) has several chapters and 
Canons on the question of receiving our Lord in the Holy Eucharist 
under one species. It is a well known fact that from the beginning 
of the Church, and for many centuries afterwards, Holy Commun- 
ion was given to all the faithful under both forms, bread and wine. 
Only in individual cases, as the Communion of sick people, and of 
those who were during the persecution allowed to take the conse- 
crated bread home to strengthen themselves for martyrdom, only in 
such cases we read of Holy Communion having been received under 
the form-of bread only. But these examples are sufficient to show 
the belief of the Church that Christ is truly present under one spe- 
cies. One or the other species was considered sufficient, for we 
read in the Tenth Council of Toledo (Spain), in the year 675, that 
sick people who cannot swallow the sacred host, may be given a few 
drops of the Precious Blood. In the fifth century, Popes Leo I and 
Gelasius I strictly ordered the reception of both species on account 
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of the heresy of the Manicheans who rejected the Holy Eucharist 
under the form of wine. 

For reason of the difficulty of avoiding irreverence in the admin- 
istration of Holy Communion under the form of wine, the custom 
developed in the eleventh and twelfth centuries to receive only the 
consecrated Bread. There was no law of a Pope or general Coun- 
cil forbidding the lay people to receive the Precious Blood, the 
custom grew up naturally in the Western or Latin Church, and 
from its rapid spread we can judge that the new custom was quite 
acceptable. Nobody saw any theological difficulty in this custom, 
all understood that they received Christ just as entirely under one 
species as under both. The first synod which is known to have 
passed a prohibition to give the Precious Blood to the people is 
the Synod of Lambeth, in 1281. However, the new practice did 
not become universal all at once, because as late as the fifteenth 
century we find, according to the Ordo Romanus XV, that the Pope 
at Rome in a Solemn Mass gave Holy Communion under both 
species to clerics and lay folks. 

The first trouble over this question was started by the Hussites 
in Bohemia, in the year 1419, where custom had long since intro- 
duced Holy Communion under one species. Huss was an ardent 
believer in the heresies of Wycliffe. It seems he held all the erron- 
eous doctrines of Wycliffe with the exception of this heretic’s denial 
of the real presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist. As far as is 
known ‘from history, Huss himself does not seem to have bothered 
much about demanding Holy Communion under both species for 
the lay people. But to his followers, after Huss’ execution, the 
demand for the chalice became the battle cry and a long and bloody 
struggle ensued between the Hussites and the army of the German 
empire. The Council of Constance, in 1414, refused to concede to 
the Bohemians the reception of the Precious Blood. Pope Martin 
V, by the Bull “Jn eminentis,’ March 8, 1418, confirmed the decree 
of the Council of Constance, and stated that the existing custom of 
receiving Holy Communion under one species only was perfectly 
justified. 

With the hope of putting an end to the bloody struggle in Bohe- 
mia, the Bohemian priests were permitted by the Council of Con- 
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stance, January 15, 1437, to give Holy Communion under both 
species, if they would return to Unity with the Church. They, 
however, did not keep their word and consequently Pope Pius II, 
in public consistory, March 31, 1462, revoked the concession of the 
Council of Constance to the Bohemian priests, which concession, 
moreover, had never been confirmed by any Pope. 

The trouble stirred up in Bohemia did not rest there, as was to 
be expected, and in some parts of Germany the same demand was 
made for Communion under both species. The Council of Trent 
discussed the question, in Session XXI, whether the chalice should 
be conceded to the people in some countries, but the Council reached 
no decision and left that question to the judgment of the Supreme 
Pontiff. Emperor Ferdinand I of Germany together with the duke 
of Bavaria represented to Pope Pius IV that all the Catholics of 
Germany who were at this time in the greatest agitation on account 
of the preachings of Luther, might fall away from the Church, 
whereupon the same Pope, April 17, 1564, gave permission that 
where the demand of the people for the chalice was so great that 
there was danger of apostasy, the priest might give them Holy 
Communion under both species. The concession did not have the 
desired result, for the people who made such demands had long 
ceased to be Catholics at heart. Every true subject respects author- 
ity; he: may not always like the laws made by that authority, and he 
may respectfully ask for a change of laws which are hard to bear, 
but he will not rise in rebellion against legitimate authority and not 
try to ruin what God has built up. 


(To be continued) 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By the Rev. WALTER Dru, S.J. 


The Absolute Trustworthiness of the Johannine 
Words of Jesus 


We shall continue our study of Calmes. For his ideas have 
reached American Catholics; and may have a very baneful in- 
fluence upon their understanding of the Fourth Gospel. How? 
Through the medium of the attractive style of Fr. Martindale, S.J. 
Upon Fr. Calmes,* Fr. Martindale relies in his studies on the 
Gospel of John, which were written for the Catholic World,’ and 
have been published apart in a volume entitled “St. John the Evan- 
gelist.”*> Fr. Calmes, SS.CC., is a member of the Congregation 
of the Sacred Hearts; and not a Dominican, as Fr. Martindale 
erroneously notes. 


Tue Aim oF CALMES 


Calmes aims “above all else to be complete. Our work is meant 
chiefly for theologians. We would have them find herein all that 
it concerns them to know about the Fourth Gospel.’’* 

Rather a pretentious aim! We are forced to conclude that, in 
the estimate of Calmes, it in no wise concerns the Catholic theo- 
logian to know just what the great Catholic exegetes have written 
in a sane attempt to interpret the Fourth Gospel according to the 
mind of the Church and the analogy of the faith. For the 
defenders of traditional exegesis are used only once or twice by 
Calmes, and then with noteworthy inaccuracy. Why, he even 
attributes to Cornely the classic Johannine commentary of Knab- 
enbauer !° 


I. Leo XIII, A Catholic Biblist, who professedly aims to 

1Evangile selon St. Jean, 2d ed. (Paris: Gabalda, 1906). 

2 July-October, 1919. Cf. “How to Read St. John,” Catholic World, July, 
1919, p. 468. 
_ 5 Princes of His People, 1, “St. John the Evangelist” (1). By C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J. (New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1900.) Cf. p. 13. 

4 L’évangile selon St. Jean, 1st ed. (Paris: Gabalda, 1904), p. X. 

5 Cf. op. cit. p. xi, and Introduction, p. 10. 
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supply theologians with “all that it concerns them to know about 
the Fourth Gospel,” should not disdain the mind of the Church as 
interpreted by Catholic writers, Thus Leo XIII: 


It is most unbecoming that any one ignore or disdain the great works, which 
our own have left us in abundance; give the preference to the books of heretics ; 
and by such means, with imminent danger to true doctrine and frequent harm 
to faith, strive to interpret those passages, to which Catholics have long and 
effectively devoted their ability and toil. For although the Catholic interpreter 
may at times be aided by the prudent use of the studies of heretics, let him 
bear it in mind,—as is clear from many writings of the Fathers—that the 
unerring meaning of the Sacred Books can be found nowhere outside the 
Church, nor can be handed down by those, who, being without true faith, fail 
to reach the kernel of Holy Writ, but only gnaw at its husk.® 





The Church is the Divinely constituted depository of the faith, 
But the inspiration and inerrancy of Holy Writ are part of that 
deposit, which was entrusted to her. Consequently it belongs to 
her alone infallibly to interpret what is the inspired and unerring 
meaning of the Bible. So it stands to reason that Catholic schol- 
ars, whose main purpose is to follow the analogy of the faith and 
to reflect the mind of the Church, will come nearer than Protes- 
tants do to “the unerring meaning of the Sacred Books.” 

II. Benedict XV. Our Holy Father, Benedict XV, in his 
encyclical Spiritus Paraclitus, 15 September, 1920, proposes to us 
the example of St. Jerome’s fidelity to those, who handed down the 
Catholic meaning of Holy Writ: 
















He so entrusts himself to the authority of his forebears, as to say that he 
has learned “whatsoever he has learned, not by himself,—that is, by presump- 
tion, the worst of teachers,—but from the illustrious men of the Church.”? He 
confesses that he “never trusted in his own powers in regard to Holy Writ.”8 
And to Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, he makes known this norm, whereby 
he regulated his life and sacred studies: “Know thou that there is nothing 
more time honored for us than to stand by the rights of a Christian; not to 
change the boundaries set by the Fathers; and ever to remember the Roman 
faith, proclaimed by the Apostolic lips.”® Always following this rule of faith 
in the study of Scripture, he refutes a certain false interpretation of the sacred 
text by the one argument: “The Church of God does not accept that!’”2° 











The Pope urges the bishops to prepare many scholars, who will 


6 Encyclical Providentissimus Deus, 18 November 1893. For a clear and 
careful translation cf. Fr. Cyril Gaul 0.8. B., Rome and the Study of Scripture, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana: Abbey Press, 1919, p. 23. 
7Ep., 108, 26, 2. 

9 Soeken et Rogatianum in 1 Par. Pref. 
9 

p., 

20In Dan., 3, 37. Cf. Acts Apostolice Sedis, 15 September 1920, p. 402. 
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follow St. Jerome’s loyalty to the Church in defense of the Bible 
against Catholics of a sort with Fr. Calmes: 





Therefore it behooves that ye by all means raise up many and most fit defend- 
ers of the holy cause, that they may not only battle against those, who deny 
there is a supernatural order and admit no such thing as Divine revelation and 
inspiration; but may also take issue with those, who hanker after profane 
novelties, dare to interpret Sacred Scripture as if it were merely a human book, 
throw over opinions that have been accepted in the Church from venerable 
antiquity, or so neglect her magisterium as to make little of, or to pass by in 
silence, or treacherously and rashly to distort to their own way of thinking, 
the Constitutions of the Apostolic See and the decrees of the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission. May all Catholics follow the golden rule of the holy doctor; 
and, giving ear to their Mother, abide in all modesty within the ancient boun- 
daries set by the Fathers and ratified by the Church.12 













Joun Is Not Strictly THE HisTorIAN 





We take up the last edition of Fr. Calmes.*? Even in this late 
revision, after all the fault that critics have found with his dis- 
loyalty to Rome, Calmes so neglects the teaching office of the 
Church, as to pass by in silence the normative legislation of the 
Biblical Commission in regard to the Fourth Gospel. Like Mon- 
signor Batiffol and Fr. Rose, he so interprets, as equivalently to 
throw over that historical worth of John which has “been accepted 
in the Church from venerable antiquity.” 

The inspired Word of God has it that Nicodemus, the Samaritan 
woman, Caiphas, and Thomas really said that which John tells us 
they said. Fr. Calmes takes them all as “types, that personify a 
whole group of individuals.” Nicodemus typifies “the science of 
the scribes, which is confounded by the theology of the spiritual 
rebirth.” The words of the Samaritan woman.“stand for the nar- 
row prejudices of those who know not to adore the Father ‘in 
spirit and in truth’’** “Caiphas is also a type, in so far as he 
represents the priesthood.”” And Thomas? Oh, “he represents all 
those, who must see in order to believe.” 

According to Fr. Calmes, these characters are symbols: but not 
mere symbols. They are historical personages of the Johannine 
mise en scene. They speak and act, not as actually and histori- 



















11[Tbid., p. 403 f. 
12 [’évangile selon St. Jean, 3d ed. (Paris: Gabalda, 1912). 


13 John 4: 23. 
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cally they spoke and acted, but in conformity with their own per- 
sonality. Their “milieu is determined, their circumstances are 
defined” by the evangelist.** 

I. The Fourth Gospel thus becomes an Historical Novel. Why, 
by such an interpretation of the Gospel, Calmes reduces it to the 
grade of an historical novel, like Endymion of D’Israeli. If the 
words of Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, Caiphas, and Thomas, 
were not in reality substantially spoken by them, but were trumped 
up by St. John to represent the ideas of certain groups; if the only 
thing historical, in these recitative parts of the Word of God, is the 
fact that Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, Caiphas, and Thomas, 
might, could, would, or should have said that which John bears 
witness to their having said; then we have absolutely no certainty 
of the historical character of the Johannine Christ; and His dis- 
courses are no more than a doctrinal content, which John has 
excogitated in conformity with Jesus as he knew Him. Such a 
caricature of the Christ of history has been condemned by the Holy 
Office. Here is condemned proposition No. 16 of the decree 
Lamentabilt sane: 

The narratives of John are not strictly history, but a mystic contemplation 


of the Gospel; the discourses, contained in his Gospel, are theological medita- 
tions on the mystery of salvation, which are void of historical truth.15 


II. The Fourth Gospel has only an Historical Background. 
Fr. Calmes does not go the full length of the modernistic interpre- 
tation of the symbolism of St. John; and admits that John the 
Historian is not utterly John the Mystic. And yet he stretches 
too elastically the symbolism of the Fourth Gospel; and fails to 
measure up to the standard of Benedict XV in the historical inter- 
pretation of the book. He assumes that the Fourth Gospel is aile- 
gorical in character; and concludes that it is not entirely historical. 
Here is a sincere avowal of the stand, that Calmes takes: 


We ask ourselves: Is the allegorical character of the Fourth Gospel so 
opposed to its historical trustworthiness as has been supposed? True, as a rule, 
strictly historical works do not take on the form of the allegory. But, in 
point of fact, it would be false to szy that the Gospel of John is a strictly histori- 
cal work. Christian tradition has always looked upon it as a didactic work, writ- 


14Cf. Op. cit., pp. xiv ff. 


15 Cf. Decree of the Holy Office, Lamentibili sane, 3 July 1907, No. 16; Den- 
zinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, 11th ed., No. 2016. 
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ten to teach truths of the speculative order. None the less, this book contains 
facts, although it is composed from a theological view point; and these facts 
are at times set forth in such wise as to typify the doctrinal truths, that are 
to be taught. Because of this fact that, in certain cases, the historical back- 
ground is made use of in teaching, is it right to conclude that that historical 


background has itself no worth? 16 

That is all Calmes admits,—an historical background! The rest 
of the Fourth Gospel is doctrinal, symbolical, allegorical. He 
pursues the allegory in interpreting; and is satisfied that, where the 
allegory is found, “it does not go the length of ruining the histori- 
cal background of the narrative.” 

Quite so; but does John the Historian purpose only an historical 
background? He does not! John purposes history. Whereas the 
allegorical interpretation of Calmes is destructive of the trust- 
worthiness of all but the background of that history; and nullifies 
the very purpose of the historian. 

Oh, but “Christian tradition has always looked upon the Fourth 
Gospel as a didactic work, written to teach truths of a speculative 
order.” That is not so! The decisions of the Holy Office and 
the Biblical Commission may be rated as a safe guide to Christian 
tradition.. They defend the historicity of John; and extend his 
trustworthiness beyond “the truths of a speculative order.” So, 
too, the encyclical Spiritus Paraclitus, of Benedict XV, which. 
Catholics welcome as a source of Christian tradition. 


SEVERAL ANALOGOUS THEORIES 





I. Fr. Lagrange. This theory of only an historical back- 
ground, in which John teaches religious truths, is in keeping with 
the extent of the inerrancy of Holy Writ, which Fr. Lagrange, 
O.P., proposed, before the question was taken up by the Church.’*- 

II. Fr. Hummelauer, S.J., before the decisions of the Biblical 
Commission on the Pentateuch, similarly distinguished between the 
accuracy of Genesis in religious doctrine and that book’s historical 
trustworthiness in popular traditions of the origin and evolution 
of the human race.’® 


16 T’évangile selon St. Jean, 1st ed., p. 68. 


17 Cf. op. cit., p. 69. P 

18Cf. Méthode Historique (Paris, 1903), p. 104; Eclaircissement de la 
Méthode Historique (Paris, 1905); Revue Biblique, 1905, p. 622. 
19 Hxegetisches zur Inspirationsfrage (Herder: Freiburg im Breisgau, 1904), 


p. 9. 
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III. Fr. Durand, S.J. A still later form of this destructive 
limitation of the effect of Biblical inspiration is defended by Fr, 
Durand, S.J., Professor of New Testament at the Jesuit scholasti- 

cate, Hastings, England. *° When the historical statement was not 

directly useful to the religious purpose of the sacred writer, then,’ 
queries Fr. Durand: 

why was it not enough for the sacred historian to report his facts just as they 

were reported round about him at the time? . . . There are events (for 
instance, those of primitive history), whereof the testimony has long got 
beyond the control of historical criticism. In such a case, the historian must 


be content with the concrete form that the event has taken in the memory 
of man. 


We reply that it was “not enough for the sacred writer to report 
his facts just as they were reported round about him at the time.” 
Why not? Because he was inspired to report his facts just as they 
took place. He was an inspired historian. And “the principal 
rule of history is this, that the written facts must agree with the 
historical facts exactly as they took place.”** This rule of profane 
history must a fortiori hold true of inspired history. In Holy Writ, 
there may be events, written up at a time when the testimony there- 
of had “long got beyond the control of historical criticism”; but 
there are no historical events, “whereof the testimony has got 
beyond the control” of the Holy Spirit. The Author of the Bible 
is not dependent upon historical criticism; and only He is responsi- 
ble for that Biblical inerrancy, whereby “the written facts must 
agree with the historical facts exactly as they took place.’’ Pope 
Benedict XV condemns this limitation of the effect of inspiration; 
and defends Leo XIII from the false charge that he allowed any 
historical error in Scripture. The teaching of the Holy Father is 
decisive and unequivocal: “Divine inspiration affects all parts of 
the Bible, without any preference or discrimination; and no error 
may enter into the inspired text.’ 


20 Cf. Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique, Fasc. ix, s. v. “Inspira- 
tion de la Bible” (Paris, 1913). Cf. also Ecclestistical Review, September, 
1913, pp. 363 and 367 ff., where we have discussed this article more at length. 

21 Pope Benedict XV, in Spiritus Paraclitus; cf. Acts Apostolice Sedis, 15 
September 1920, p. 395. 


22 Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September 1920, pp. 394-395. 
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Fr. CoNDAMIN’s ARGUMENTS 


Fr. Albert Condamin, S.J., Professor of Old Testament, Has- 
tings, England, thinks that, according to Bede, “the sacred writer 
errs not, when he at times reports as his own (without approving, 
or making comment, and in a matter of little moment) a popular 
opinion, even though it be inexact or wrong.”** This finding is 
repeated in the very complete biographical notes of Biblische Zeit- 
schrift.* The point, however, is not proven against Venerable 
Bede. 

I. Bede on Acts. We cite the first example, given by Conda- 
min. In Acts, St. Paul says: “They then demanded a king; and 
God gave them Saul, the son of Cis, a man of the tribe of Benja- 
min, for forty years.”** Bede calculates that Samuel and Saul each 
reigned twenty years; and explains: “Since the Book of Kings 
does not expressly state how many years Saul reigned, I think that 
the Apostle wished popularly to affirm that which common opinion 
held.”** Later, in his Liber retractationis in Actus Apostolorum, 
Bede says: “here the Apostle seems to have followed the popular 
opinion,””* 

We reply that Fr. Condamin and Bede are not writing of the 
same thing. The subject of Condamin is the inerrancy of the 
sacred writer; the subject of Bede is the inerrancy of St. Paul in 
his sermon, at the synagogal service, Antioch, in Pisidia. Even 
_ though St. Paul had erred in this sermon, his error would have 
had nothing at all to do with the inerrancy of the Bible. The 
inspiration of Luke guarantees the absolute truth of the fact that 
St. Paul spoke substantially as, in Acts 13:21, he is reported to 
have spoken; it does ‘not, at least in this context, touch the inerr- 
ancy of St. Paul in his discourse at Pisidian Antioch. 

The inerrancy of Paul preaching is not the inerrancy of Paul 
writing one of his canonical letters. The inerrancy of Paul in his 
canonical letters depends on the charisma of inspiration, which 


23Cf. “L’inerrance Biblique d’aprés Saint Béde,” Recherches de Science 
Religieuse, iv (1913) p. 74. 

24Vol. xi (1913), p. 288. 

25 Acts 13:21. 

2°P. L. 92:974. 

27 Tbid. col. 1022. 
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extends to every complete statement, religious or other, containeq 
in those letters. The inerrancy of Paul preaching depends on the 
charisma of infallibility, an Apostolic prerogative, which extends 
only to res fidei et morum and to dogmatic facts and teachings, 
necessarily connected with the deposit of faith. Bede is writing 
| of the extent of this Apostolic charisma of infallibility. Condamin 
| misinterprets him to be writing of the extent of the charisma of 
| inspiration. Bede is defending the infallibility of St. Paul teach- 
i ing. Condamin wrongly refers this defense to the inerrancy of the 
i inspired writer. He is off from his subject: “L’inerrance Biblique 
| d’aprés Saint Béde.” 


II. Bede on Stephen’s Sermon. The second instance, cited by 
: Condamin, is equally apart from the issue of Biblical inerrancy. 
i St. Stephen says that the bodies of Jacob and other ancestors “were 
| removed to Sichem, and placed in the tomb, which Abraham had 


bought for a sum of silver from the sons of Hemor in Sichem.* 
| Now Abraham bought the tomb, not from the sons of Hemor in 
4 Sichem, but from Ephron of Heth.”® Hence the martyr seems to 
"| have erred. So Bede thus defends Stephen from error: 
The blessed Stephen, speaking in a populzr way, rather follows popular opin- 


ion in his expressions. For he joins together two narratives?® and intends, 
not so much the order of the historical circumstances, as the cause at issue,”! 


i Here Bede is defending the inerrancy of St. Stephen; and is 
1 wrongly cited by Condamin on the inerrancy of the sacred writer. 
: It matters not that Acts witnesses: 


} “Being filled with the Holy Spirit, he gazed heavenward; saw the glory of 
i God and Jesus standing on God’s right hand; and said: ‘Lo, I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of Man standing on God’s right hand.’ ”32 





The phrase being filled with the Holy Spirit refers to the ecstatic, 
charismatic state of Stephen during his vision; and does not affirm 
that the martyr, in his discourse to the members of the Sanhedrim 
of Jerusalem, was technically inspired, like as the sacred writer of 


7 28 Acts 7: 16. 
ES 29 Genesis 23: 16-17. 

80 That. of the burial of Jacob in the cave of Machpelah, which Abraham 
had purchased of Ephron the Hittite (Genesis 50:13); and that of the migra- 
tion of Jacob from Canaan into Egypt. 

en ee ee 
82 Acts 7: 55-56. 
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a canonical book. The statement of Stephen about the purchase 
from the sons of Hemor in Sichem is not inspired; nor does Bibli- 
cal inerrancy extend thereto. Condamin does not by this instance 
prove his point that, according to Bede, “the sacred writer errs 


not, when he at times reports as his own a popular opinion, even 
though it be inexact or wrong.” Luke intends to report merely 
that which Stephen said. The statement of Stephen is not the 
statement of Luke. He is no more inspired to make as his own 
the statements, which he reports as made by St. Stephen, than is 
the Psalmist inspired to express the fool-thought, “There is no 
God.** The inspired thought of the Psalmist is that only a fool 
says there is no God. The inspired thought of Luke is that Stephen 
said what Luke reported that he said. 


III. Jerome on Herod’s Sadness. We now come to the third 
proof, on account of which Condamin deems that Bede allows the 
inerrant sacred writer to report as his own the opinions, which are 
of the time and erroneous. According to St. Matthew, after the 
daughter of Herodias asked for the head of John the Baptist, “the 
king was saddened ; yet, because of his oath and those that lay with 
him at table, he bade that it be given her.”** 

Herod was really saddened; but with the sorrow of a hypocrite, 
the sorrow of an emotion which was expressed in his face,—not 
with sorrow that was dominant, sovereign in the soul, and ruled 
down pride. He respected, not the rights of the Baptist, but the 
esteem of “those that lay with him at table.” He could not brook 
their witness of his failure to keep a sinful oath. So he followed 
the dictate of pride; and ruled down the dictate of sorrow. Such, 
too, was the half hearted sorrow of Judas; not a true sorrow unto 
amendment, but a sorrow that was ruled down by despair.* 

Condamin cites St. Jerome and St. Bede on this sorrow of Herod, 
to show that they allow the sacred writer to rely on a popular and 
erroneous opinion. He says: 

St. Jerome thinks that in reality Herod was content and his sadness was 


feigned. But, since those present deemed him sad, St. Matthew could simply 


88 Psalm 13:1, 52:1. 
34 Matthew 14:9. 
85 Matthew 27: 3. 
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write: Contristatus est. For “consuetudinis Scripturarum est, ut opinionem 
multorum sic narret historicus, quomodo eo tempore ab omnibus credebaturae 

Fr. Dorsch, S.J., takes up Fr. Condamin. He defends Jerome 
and Bede from the charge of so interpreting Scripture; and con- 
cludes by saying that, if the two Fathers admitted the statement of 
historical facts by the sacred writer according to the common erro- 
neous opinion of the time, they were wrong.” There is no need of 
this concession. Jerome may be favorably interpreted. Here is his 
context: 

Et contristatus est rex: It is usual in Scripture that the historian so narrate 
the opinion of many, as it was then accepted by all. As Joseph was called the 
father of Jesus even by Mary herself,3* so now Herod is said to have been 
saddened, because those at table thought so. Masking his intention, and plan- 


ning murder, he made a show of sadness in the face, the while he had glad- 
ness in the mind. 





The interpretation of Jerome, in this context, is clear. Mary did 
not err in speaking of Joseph as the father of Jesus. For she meant 
merely that Joseph had been seeking the lost Child; and designated 
Joseph with the term father, “then accepted by all.” Even so 
Matthew did not err in saying that Herod was saddened. Fof the 
king had “made a show of sadness in the face’; and had led the 
guests to think that he was saddened. Matthew narrates this emo- 
tional sadness, which dominated Herod’s facial expression without 
ruling his will; a sadness merely in outward appearance, which 
masked the murderer’s plan. Since the sacred writer immediately 
proceeds to narrate the murder of the Baptist, he cannot have meant 
that Herod was saddened with a dominant sorrow; he meant merely 
that the king “made a show of sadness in the face, the while he had 
gladness in the heart.” 

IV. The Holy Father on this Subject. By citations from the 
writings of Jerome, Pope Benedict XV proves that the great Biblist 
admitted not this arbitrary and trumped up distinction between 
historical statements, which the sacred writer intended with abso- 
lute truth; and historical statements, which the sacred writer 
reported according to the frumpery called relative truth,—that is, 
relying merely upon “popular opinion, even though inexact or 






36 Jn Mattheum, II, cf. P. L. 26:1 


87 Cf. Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, vol. 37, pp. 699-706. 
88 Luke 2 :48. 
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wrong.” Against such an arbitrary use of the authority of St. 
Jerome, the Holy Father writes: 


Yea, would that the barterers in novelties stopped here. No; they go so far 
as to hail the Doctor of Stridon to defend their theory. As if he thought that 
trustworthiness and order in the Bible were to be retained “not according to 
that which took place, but according to that which at the time was thought to 
have taken place.”8® As if he asserted that such was the true law of history! 
It is noteworthy how they here twist the words of Jerome to suit their own 
trumperies. For who does not see that this is what Jerome says? The sacred 
writer is not ignorant of the truth, nor does he adapt himself to an erroneous 
popular opinion, in narrating just what took place; but he follows the current 
way of speaking, in assigning names to persons and things.*¢ For instance, 
when he speaks of Joseph as the father of Jesus, he clearly indicates, through- 
out the whole context of the narration, just what he means by this name of 
father. This is the true law of history, according to the mind of Jerome 
that, in the use of such names, the writer without any danger of error may 
follow the customary way of speaking; because one’s choice and norm in lan- 
guage is according to usage. Why, facts narrated in the Bible are proposed 
by Jerome as an object of faith necessary for salvation, no less than are its 


doctrines 741 


V. Bede on Herod’s Sadness. Jerome’s interpretation of 
Herod’s sadness has been followed in the writings of Bede. In his 
Commentary on Mark**? Bede gives word for word the citation, 


which we have translated from Jerome’s Commentary on Matthew. 
Mary spoke of Joseph as the father of Jesus, because he was known 
as such to the neighbors. Even so Mark spoke of the sadness of 
Herod, because it was evidenced to eye-witnesses by the face of the 
king. 

In his Commentary on Matthew* Bede has the same interpreta- 
tion: 


Herod was by no means saddened at this request. But it is the custom of 
historians so to narrate events as they were then seen by those present to have 
taken place. He made a show of sadness in the face, the while he had glad- 


ness in the mind. 


In neither passage does Bede say that “the sacred writer at times 


89 These words are from Alonzo Tostado (Opera, Cologne, 1613, vol. x, pars 
altera, pp. 132-133), a Cecilian exegete (1400-1455). Condamin cites this inter- 
pretation of Tostado as if it were the same opinion as that of Jerome; and 
seems to have occasioned the Holy Father’s condemnation of this incrimina- 
tion of the great doctor of Stridon! 

40To Joseph as father of Jesus; and to the half hearted sadness of Herod, 
which masked his dominant intention to murder the Baptist. 

, = Cf. — Spiritus Paraclitus, in Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September 
) DP. . 
42 In Marcum, ii, on Mark 6:26; P. L. 92: 190. 
437% Msttheum, iii, on Matthew 14:6 ff. P. L. 92:70. 
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reports a popular opinion as his own, even though it be inexact or 
wrong.” Bede interprets exactly as does Jerome. Herod “made a 
show of sadness in the face, the while he had gladness in the mind,” 
Both Mark and Matthew reported as an historical fact that saq- 
ness, which was noted by all present. “It is the custom of histor- 
ians to narrate events as they were seen by those present to have 
taken place.” The dominant state of the soul of Herod was not 
one of sadness; but the external signs were of such a state. As the 
Holy Father says, each evangelist “follows the common way of 
speaking in assigning names to persons and things,’—here, to the 
state which Herod externated by sadness of face. 

Though Fr. Condamin is hopelessly wrong in his first two 
instances, he is partly right in the third. In the first two instances, 
Bede is not interpreting what the sacred writer meant to say, as 
Condamin thinks; but he has to do solely with what St. Paul and 
St. Stephen said in Acts 13:21 and 7:16. And the inerrancy of 
Holy Writ does not extend to what Paul and Stephen meant to say 
in those two discourses; it guarantees only the fact that the two 
witnesses to Jesus spoke substantially as Luke reports them to have 
spoken. 

In the third instance, Fr. Condamin is partly right. Bede is 
really interpreting that which the inspired writer intended to report 
in Matthew 14:6ff. and Mark 6:26. But Condamin is wrong in 
writing that according to Bede’s general rule of Biblical exegesis, 
“the sacred writer at times reports a popular opinion as his own, 
even though it be inexact or wrong.” Bede’s general rule is merely 
that, which Pope Benedict XV sets forth as defended by Jerome. 
Any one, who was present, would have said that Herod was sad, 
though dominantly he was glad, to murder John the Baptist. Each 
evangelist “follows the common way of speaking in assigning names 
to persons and things,’—yes, even in assigning names to emotional 
states ‘‘as they were seen by those present to have taken place.” 





WHEN GILDHOOD WAS IN FLOWER 
By the Rev. JosepH Huss.ein, S.J., Ph.D. 


Associate Editor of “America” 


The importance of the medieval gilds was never more perfectly 
appreciated than at the present time. The trend of all progressive 
social movements is towards the principles that guided the gilds- 
men. The organizations developed by them, under the direction 
and encouragement of the Church, are today the source of inspira- 
tion for many of our noted social writers and the model on which 
large constructive plans are conceived. If the systems thus evolved 
are not always conformable to the spirit of the Church the reason 
is usually to be found in the Socialistic delusions that still, more or 
less, clog the minds of otherwise progressive thinkers. 

The gilds are, in principle, the very contradictory of Socialism. 
The latter wotild concentrate the means of production in the hands 
of a Socialist commonwealth, which in practice implies a political 
bureaucracy. The gild ideal, on the contrary, would promote the 
utmost diffusion of the private ownership of productive property, 
so far as this is justly possible. What Socialism would destroy, 
the gild ideal would promote. 

While to the Catholic the significance of the gilds is of course 
paramount, he clearly understands that there is question of no 
literal reproduction of these organizations, but of a new application 
of their spirit and their principles to our own’era of mammoth 
machinery and large-scale industry. Nor will the gild ideal exclude 
municipal or State ownership in so far as it may clearly be needed 
for the common good. Here, too, we have the sanction of the 
example of the Middle Ages. Yet the economic danger, as the 
gilds teach us, does not lie in private ownership, as such, but in 
the restriction of this to a few to the exclusion of the many from 
both the ownership and control of the means of production. This 
"essential failure of post-Reformation economics the medieval gilds- 
men skilfully and successfully prevented in their own day. 

Needless to say, we are living in a period vastly different in its 
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industrial aspects from the days of the gilds. A few important ip- 
ventions and the results which flowed from them, have, in a purely 
material way, transformed the face of the earth, whether for bet. 
ter or for worse. But in spite of all the Socialist contentions, our 
human nature remains unchanged. The passions that of old were 
kindled in the breast of Adam still burn in the hearts of his sons, 
and the blood of Mother Eve courses on in the old-world way 
through the veins of her daughters. So, too, the basic principles 
of social life apply no less to our great, canyoned cities, with their 
factory purlieus clouded in smoke, than to the walled towns of the 
brightly garmented medieval burghers in their gay booths and 
narrow picturesque streets, whose carved spires pointed heavenward, 
The same Church and the same Gospel of Christ still offer the same 
law of brotherhood that must remain the fundamental code of every 
industrial system to the end of time. 

The entire fault of the post-Reformation system of economics 
lay in its departure from the principles of Christianity, precisely 
as the supreme success of the gilds, at their highest and best, was 
due to their faithful observance of these safely guiding rules. The 
success of every industrial system must ultimately be gauged by the 
measure of its response to that two-fold law, of the love of God and 
the love of our neighbor, that is the soul of all true economics. 

The medieval gilds did not suddenly spring into being, fully 
perfected and equipped, as the poets picture Minerva leaping 
from the brain of Jove, in all her shining panoply of war. They 
slowly passed through successive stages, keeping pace with the 
gradual progress of the civilizing influence which the Church was 
able to exert upon the heart and intellect of the Barbarian con- 
querors of the ancient Roman world. 

Beginning as if the human race were at its very dawn, the Church 
first taught men anew the now almost forgotten old-time methods of 
agriculture: Next she instructed them in the simplest manual arts 
and the rudiments of letters. Gradually towns grew up around 
the monastery walls. Long-deserted cities, once gay with the 
throngs of life and proud with a thousand valiant conquests, were 
slowly reinhabited. Abbeys and bishoprics became the centers of 
the newly awakened social development and cultural life. These 
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earliest communities consisted as yet of but small gatherings of 
freenen. Steadily, however, they increased in numbers, until the 
prosperous medieval towns, with their varied arts and industries 
had by degrees developed from them. 

In harmony with this constant evolution, brought about by the 
humanizing and Christianizing efforts of the Church, the gilds also 
developed. They were known as frith or “peace” gilds, in the 
earliest days, when their main social purpose was communal self- 
protection. The merchant or town gilds followed next, in historic 
order, when the civic communities were still in their nascent stage. 
Finally the craft or trade gilds arose, as the cities reached their 
more complex development. Each industry, and at length each 
specialized division of the various crafts, was now represented by 
its own gild, promoting equally its own economic prosperity and 
the common welfare. 

Religion was the very soul of all these gilds as each developed 
in its turn; their informing, life-giving principle. At its very 
establishment each gild was at once placed under the guardianship 
of some celestial patron, or dedicated to some special mystery of the 
Catholic Faith. Its religious feasts were days of devotion as well 
as merriment, when all attended at Holy Mass for their spiritual 
refection, and later rejoiced in their banquets and civic plays. The 
gilds had their own chaplains, shrines and chapels; their jewelled 
chalices, precious vestments and illumined missals for the Holy 
Sacrifice; their funds for liberal charity, to aid wherever there was 
need, and to provide most generously for the souls of their departed 
in the many Masses offered at the Throne of’ God. 

Corpus Christi was the great central feast of the gild year. 
Around the corporal Presence of Our Divine Lord in the Holy Eu- 
charist Christian life has ever pulsated, as it will continue to do to 
the end of time. Thence the Apostles, who had received from the 
hands of Christ Himself the first Holy Communion, gained new 
strength for their eager labors. The early Christians, hidden from 
persecution in the darkness of the catacombs, drew consolation from 
that same source, as they assisted at the Holy Sacrifice that was 
daily offered over the bodies of their martyred brethren. It was 
His very Body and His very Blood, Christ had solemnly assured 
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His disciples, that He would give them—not an empty symbol. To 
believe this was a test of faith in Him that He inexorably demanded 
of His followers when He gave the promise of this sublime Sac- 
rament. Those who refused to credit His word, even as the Church 
has understood it through all these centuries, no longer walked 
with Him. What wonder then that the medieval gildsmen made of 
this great mystery the very center of all their gild life! 
Nothing, indeed, could surpass the glorious event of the Corpus 
Christi procession which yearly took place in all the cities of 
Christendom. Arrayed in the various costumes and insignia of 
their gilds; with festive music and song; with candles, richly embel- 
ished, borne in their hands; with waving banners, bright in azure 
and silver, in scarlet and gold, displaying the honored emblems of 
their trades and the radiant figures of their patronal Saints; with 
the fair ensign of Our Lady, robed in heaven’s empyrean blue, and 
Christ in vesture of royal carmine; with flowers and symbols and 
living pageants of wonderful art, the gildsmen marched in solemn 
: ranks to honor their Eucharistic King, reverently carried aloft by 
priestly hands in a Monstrance flaming with rays of purest gold 
and flashing with jewels of princely worth. What lights! what 
colors! what glory! what joy! What beauty of devotion, what 
loyalty to Christ! What strength of faith and hope and love! 
Here, then, was the source of that Christian wisdom, of that 
' justice and charity which distinguished the medieval gilds. Men 
! see the effects and wonder, but too often they fail to understand 
the cause. All, it is true, was not without flaw or failing; but we 
speak of the gilds at their best, in as far as religion was truly their 
inspiration. 
! Much has been said of the Scriptures in connection with the 
Reformation. But never were the Scriptures to be honored as now. 
They were imprinted in the hearts of these simple gildsmen; they 
were written in their daily lives; they were enacted by them in — 
their plays and their pageants; they were lovingly traced by their 
hands in the sculptured stones of their churches, on wall and arch 
and pillar, in nich and nave and baptistry, over shrine and altar. 
The many votive candles cast their rays on the pictured mysteries 
of our Holy Faith, while the sunlight transfigured the lofty win- 
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dows until they glowed and blazed with the glory of the life of 
Christ and the deeds of His Apostles, with the coming of the Holy 
Spirit and the wonder of His works in the lives of His Saints. 

If the Scriptures were preached by the voice of the priest from 
the pulpit, they were no less eloquently proclaimed by the silent 
voice of the craftsman who had wrought their scenes on its oaken 
panels. They were richly illumined by the monk in his quiet cell, 
and they were printed by the gildsmen, at God’s good time, in the 
language of the burgher long before Luther had bethought him of 
his new version. The supreme test was that men lived them in 
their lives, while the great Catholic Church, the universal Mother 
of them all, with her treasured deposit of Apostolic tradition, and 
with the leaves of the Bible wide open on her knee, for all to read 
who would, made known to the nations of the earth the truth of 
their meaning by the unfailing guidance of the Spirit of God, whom 
Christ had promised her. 

In the light of that teaching the statutes of the gilds were writ- 
ten. They were the work of man’s hand, and as such gave evidence 


of his frailty, but they were nonetheless, and without shadow of 
doubt, the highest of human achievements in the social, economic 
and industrial order in all the world’s history. Of these statutes 
we hope to have more to say in another article. 
























































CASUS MORALIS 
Membership in the Odd Fellows 
By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case.—John, a Protestant, is under instructions for his recep- 
tion into the Catholic Church. It transpires that he is an Odd 
Fellow. But he is willing to renounce all moral connection with the 
Society provided he may retain his economic relations to it in order 
to secure the financial benefits due to to him. 

Q. 1. Can such an arrangement be made? 

Q. 2. Who is empowered to make it? 


Solution 1. There are two classes of societies forbidden by the 
Church: (a) those forbidden under pain of censure, because they 
plot against the Church or against lawful civil authority, whether 
this be done openly or covertly, whether with or without an oath 
of secrecy; (b) those forbidden because they are evil, or danger- 
ous. The Freemasons and Anarchists are examples of the first 
kind of forbidden society (See Canon 2335). The Odd Fellows 
and two other organizations in the United States that were con- 
demned in 1894 are an example of the second kind of forbidden 
society. These were prohibited on account of their intrinsic evil 
arising from the ritual used, on account of the secrecy demanded, 
the dangers and other circumstances. 

In a decree of January 18, 1896, addressed to the Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States it was declared that passive or nominal 
membership in one of the societies forbidden in 1894 might be 
tolerated under the following conditions: (a) that the member 
joined in good faith; (b) that retention of purely passive member- 
ship will not be a source of scandal; (c) that entire withdrawal 


_ from membership would entail no slight temporal loss to the party 


or to his family; (d) that danger of perversion or of non-Catholic 
burial service be guarded against. If all these conditions be simul- 
taneously verified in John’s case, an arrangement can be made 
whereby, on condition that he take no active part in the affairs of 
the society, he may retain membership among the Odd Fellows in 
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order not to lose premiums paid and the right to insurance or other 
benefits to which he is entitled. 

2. The decree of 1896 left it to the Apostolic Delegate to decide 
whether the circumstances of a particular case warranted the per- 
mission of passive membership in a forbidden society. A decree of 
June 27, 1913, extended this faculty to the Archbishops. Hence 
the priest who is instructing John for admission into the Church 
may not decide the matter of membership in the Odd Fellows, but 
must submit the case either to the Archbishop of the province or 
to the Apostolic Delegate. 














LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BenepicTINE Monks or BuckFast ABBEY 
The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


(1) The feast of the Assumption of Mary into the Kingdom 
of her Divine Son may not be the oldest among the solemnities 
which Holy Church celebrates in her honor, but it is assuredly the 
greatest. In the order of antiquity, the Purification seems to be 
the oldest feast of Our Lady—but then it is not exclusively her 
feast but that of her Son as well—in fact, only the Latin Church 
considers the Purification of Mary and the Presentation of Our 
Lord in the Temple as a feast of Our Lady. 


But the Assumption is the supreme glorification of the holy 
Mother of God. It is her triumph over death and the corruption 
of the grave, and her inthronization as Queen of Heaven and Earth. 


The feast is based upon three facts: 1, the death of Mary; 2, the 
reunion of her pure soul with her stainless body; 3, her entrance, 
or Assumption into heaven with her soul and body. That Our 
Lady tasted death, even as her divine Son has done, has been uni- 
versally believed, though there were not lacking some few who 
thought that, as she was sinless, the curse pronounced upon all the 
descendants of Adam would have no effect upon her. 

It is impossible to know anything definite about the date of that 
most blessed death, but the oldest traditions have it that Mary lived 
to an extreme old age. Since she was left on earth, after the Ascen- 
sion, to be the Mother and guardian of the infant Church, it may 
well be that her life was prolonged so that she might foster the 
Church when as yet in the swaddling clothes of infancy, just as 
she had nursed the helpless Babe of Bethlehem—the Son of the 
Almighty clothed with the weakness of humanity. Nor do we 
know anything certain about the place of her death and burial. 
Some have thought that she spent the latter years of her life, and 
eventually died, at Ephesus. The reason they give for this opinion 
is that St. John spent his extreme old age there, and died and was 
buried in that same city. Now Mary had been entrusted to the 
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keeping of St. John. “When Jesus had seen His Mother, and the 
disciple standing whom He loved, He saith to His Mother: Woman, 
behold Thy son. After that He saith to the disciple: Behold thy 
mother. And from that hour the disciple took her to his own” (Jo. 
xix, 26, 27). St. John, that is, took Mary into his own house, 
looking upon her and honoring her as his mother. 

In 431, the Council of Ephesus states that it has condemned the 
heresy of Nestorius, who denied the divine Motherhood of Mary, 
“Where John the Theologian and holy Mary, the Virgin Mother 
of God” . . . the text is incomplete—but it seems natural to 
add the clause “are buried,” or “lived and died.” However, strong 
as it is, this text is too isolated, besides being obscure, to establish 
the claim of Ephesus to have witnessed the death of Mary, or to 
possess her tomb. 

The general consensus of antiquity places the death and burial 
of Mary at Jerusalem. The apocryphal writers are unanimous in 
that assertion and their testimony cannot be lightly brushed aside, 
since it at least reflects the belief of contemporaries. 

Early pilgrims declare having prayed at the tomb of the holy 
Virgin. In 451, the emperor Marcian asked Juvenal, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, where the body of the Blessed Virgin was preserved. 
The Bishop replied that the sacred body was in heaven. So the 
emperor had to content himself with translating the tomb, together 
with the winding-sheets, to Constantinople, where he placed them 
' in the Church of the Blachernz. Such, at least, is the story told 
by Nicephorus (See Patrolog. Graeca, vol. 147, col. 44; also Dict. 
d’Archeol. chrét. et de Liturgie, of D. Cabrol). . 

Some of the pilgrims declare that they saw the tomb at Geth- 
semane; others again place it near the Coenaculum, at a spot called 
Dormitio B. M. V. This piece of ground was bought by ex- 
emperor William II, in 1898, and is now covered by a fine church 
and monastery. 

Topography, says Dom Cabrol, plays a great réle in liturgical 
questions. It is more than probable that where the tomb was, there 
also the feast of the Assumption originated. The very names by 
which the feast is designated in various liturgies and by different 
writers, are at least proof of the universal belief in the death of the 
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Blessed Virgin. Dormitio signifies the sleep of death. The word 
“Assumption” is now solely used when speaking of this feast, and 
has the exclusive meaning that Mary died, was raised from the 
grave by the power of her Son and has been taken up (assumed) 
into the glory of heaven with that pure body which had been the 
tabernacle of God among men. 

The feast owes its origin, in all likelihood, to the piety of pilgrims 
who flocked to the hallowed spot. The first authoritative mention 
of the feast occurs in the Liber Pontificalis, in a notice of Pope 
Sergius I (687-701). “He (the Pope) ordained that on the days 
of the Annunciation of the Lord, the Dormitio and Nativity of the 
holy Mother of God, Mary ever a virgin, and of St. Simeon, which 
the Greeks call Hypapante (the Purification of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary) a procession singing the Litany should leave St. Adrian’s, 
and that the people should gather at St. Mary’s.” (Lib. Pontif., 


edit. Duchesne, Vol. I, pp. 376, 381.) 


The emperor Mauritius (582-602) commanded the feast to be 
kept on August 15th (Inscript. chrét. de la Gaule, I. p. 181). Ae- 
geria makes no express mention of the feast in her “Perigrinatio.” 
Certain it is that at the end of the sixth century, the feast was uni- 
versally kept, both in the Eastern and Western Church. This 
unanimity, at that early time, points to an even greater antiquity, 
and we are justified in dating back its beginning to the fifth cen- 
tury at the very least. 

Belief in the bodily Assumption of Mary into heaven has been 
practically universal, though there have been some hesitations and 
even doubts. However, already about 847, Leo IV assigned an 
Octave to the feast, possibly also a vigil.’ In any case, the vigil is 
mentioned in 856 by Nicholas I in his letter to the Bulgars. For 
some time, particularly in Gaul, the feast was kept on January 18th, 
but the Eastern Church, since the emperor Mauritius fixed it for 
August 15th, has always kept it on that day. 

(2) Neither the death nor the bodily resurrection and Assump- 
tion of Our Lady are mentioned in our Sacred Books. So our only 
guide in this matter is the official teaching of the Church and her 
Tradition. 

Such is the sanctity of Mary, and so unique her position in the 
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Kingdom of God and of Grace, that reason itself seems to demand 
for her an exemption from the law of death and the grave. She 
alone, of all creatures, is declared by the Holy Ghost “all fair and 
without spot or stain.” The Father also proclaims her full of grace, 
for Gabriel was but an ambassador, speaking not in his own name, 
but in the name of Him who had given him his commission. ‘The 
nearer we approach to the principle or head, in any order,” says St. 
Thomas, “the more perfectly do we partake of its effects. Now 
Christ is the principle of all grace, authoritatively, according to His 
Godhead ; instrumentally, according to His Humanity. Hence, St. 
John says: ‘Grace and truth came by Christ’ (Jo. i, 17). But 
the Blessed Virgin Mary was nearest to Christ according to His 
Humanity, inasmuch as He took His human nature from her. 
Hence it was meet that she should receive from Christ a fulness of 
grace, exceeding that of all others.” 





And again: “Everyone receives grace proportioned to the task 
assigned to him. Jesus Christ, as man, was chosen to be the Son 
of God according to the spirit of sanctification (that is, His divine 
Sonship is made manifest in that He is to all a cause of sanctifica- 
tion). Thus grace was given to Him which would redound upon 
all, according to St. John: ‘Of his fulness we have all received’ 
(i, 16). The Blessed Virgin Mary received such fulness of grace 
as to bring her nearest to Jesus Christ, so that she could both receive 
Him who is full of grace, and when she gave birth to the Author 
of Grace, she was herself enabled, in a certain manner, to bestow 
grace upon all” (3 p. q. 27, a. 5). 

These words of the Angelic Doctor fully bear out the opinion 
which is now commonly held by theologians, as well as by the body 
of the faithful, to wit, that all our graces come to us through the 
hands of Mary. The word of God, as contained in the inspired 
Books, must always be taken in its obvious meaning—the Holy 
Ghost does not use empty metaphors or indulge in exaggerated 
statements. Now when Mary stood beneath the cross of Jesus, 
she was appointed a true mother to St. John, in the place of her 
beloved Son who was about to expire: but St. John is only the 
representative of the human race, or at least, of the children of Holy 
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Church. Such is the doctrine of the devout St. Bernard, such also | 
the conviction of us all. 

Moreover, Mary is styled by Holy Church “Queen of Angels, 
Queen of all Saints”; this also can be no mere pious exaggeration, 
The prayer of the Church is necessarily based on her belief, there. 
fore on fact. To be called “Queen” is no mere honorary title for 
Mary. Her queenship is based upon that holiness, that fulness of 
grace which is her exclusive privilege, which raises her above all 
angels and saints. “Hail full of grace!” our English version, and 
for that matter, the Latin, “gratia plena,’ does not by any means 
convey all that is implied by the one word used by St. Luke. Ac. 
cording to the character and genius of the Greek language, this 
participle past passive describes a state: Mary is now full of grace 
and there never was a moment in her existence when she was not 
full of grace—she has enjoyed this precious possession from the 
moment of her conception, in prevision of the merits of her Son 
and because she was predestined to be His Mother. 

We shall never duly appreciate the greatness and exceeding 
beauty of our Queen unless we constantly view her, so to speak, 
in the light and splendor of her Son. Without the glory of the sun, 
we should not be gladdened by the silvery splendor of the moon, 
In like manner, the only explanation of Mary’s unique position and 
dignity is Jesus, the eternal Sun of Justice. For Him was Mary 
predestined, prepared and adorned; her divine Motherhood gives 
us the key to the wonderful mystery of her incomprehensible 
sanctity. 

By giving birth to Him from whose fulness we have all received, 
“grace upon grace,’ Mary is able to bestow grace upon us. The 
Sacred Humanity is the Instrument which produces all grace and 
holiness, as St. Thomas tells us; so, in her own way, Mary is God's 
instrument, and as “the Man Christ Jesus is the one Mediator be- 
tween God and man,” so is Mary a mediatrix between us and her 
Divine Son. His is personal—Omnipotence; hers, that of prayer 
and intercession. She is Omnipotence on her knees. In all this we 
have the sure guidance of the approved teaching of the saints and 
the universal conviction of the faithful. 

Though full of grace and all holy, it yet was not God’s will that 
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Mary should be exempt from death. But just as the Holy One 
of God did not see corruption, so could the grave not retain His 
blessed Mother. The bodily resurrection and Assumption of Our 
Lady has not yet been defined as an article of faith, yet to deny it 
would be grievous folly and temerity. 

(3) The Office and Mass of the feast do not expressly state 
the bodily Assumption of Mary into heaven, but the language of the 
Church in the liturgy clearly points to it. Only in the lessons of 
the second Nocturn do we find a clear statement of the mystery 
of the day—those lessons are from a sermon of St. John Damas- 
cene: ‘How could she taste death,” says the holy Doctor, “from 
whom we have all derived the true life? And if, inasmuch as she 
is a daughter of the old Adam, she underwent the sentence pro- 
nounced of old (for even her Son, who is Life itself, did not refuse 
to submit to it), inasmuch as she is the Mother of the living God, 
she was rightly taken up to Him. . . . How could corruption 
destroy a body in which Life itself was received? For her was 
prepared a straight, smooth and easy way to heaven. . . . Where 


I am, there my servant also shall be, says Christ, the Life and the 
Truth; but how much more shall not His Mother be with Him?” 
On the fourth day within the Octave, we read a further extract 


from the sermon of St. John, in which he tells us how angelic 
choirs were heard, singing, around the sacred tomb. After three 
- days, the heavenly concert having ceased, the Apostles decided to 
open the tomb, but found it empty, except for the sheets that had 
shrouded the virginal body of the Mother of God. A heavenly 
perfume emanated from these sacred winding sheets. Only one 
explanation was possible, namely, that “He who took human 
flesh and blood from Mary . . . who preserved intact her 
virginity in, and after, His birth, was pleased likewise, after 
she had fallen asleep, to preserve her pure body from corrup- 
tion, and to translate it into the Kingdom of Heaven, before 
the day of the common resurrection of all men.” On the same 
day we also read a passage from the book of “Divine Names” long 
attributed to Denys the Areopagite, in which the writer describes 
how he had witnessed the death of Our Lady in company with the 
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Apostles. The book is not authentic, none the less it bears witness 
to the belief of the sixth century, possibly even the fifth. 

The Antiphons of Vespers and Lauds speak indeed of the As. 
sumption, but the word does not necessarily mean bodily assump. 
tion. But the faithful most emphatically take the word in this latter 
sense. Assumpta est Maria in coelum, does not signify that only 
Mary’s soul is in heaven—her body is there also. So universal jg 
the faith in this glorious privilege of the Queen of Heaven and 
Earth, that we may well hope that, in the near future, the Vicar of 
Christ may judge that the time has come, for defining that this doc- 
trine, so dear to our hearts, and so glorious for our Queen, is a 
dogma of the Catholic Church and part of the deposit of the faith 
once delivered to the saints. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


SixtH CENTENARY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI 


The Supreme Pontiff, Pope Benedict XV, addresses an Encyclical 
Letter to professors and students of fine arts in all Catholic institu- 
tions of learning, on the occasion of the sixth centenary of the great 
poet Dante Alighieri. The Holy Father declares that among the 
many great men of the Catholic Church who shed lustre on their 
Church by their achievements in arts and sciences, Dante occupies 
an entirely unique position. Not only among the learned men of 
Italy but all throughout the world preparations are being made to 
give due honor to the great man by a fitting celebration of his sixth 
centenary. 

The Holy Father states that at the beginning of his Pontificate he 

gave orders to the Archbishop of Ravenna to decorate for the com- 
ing centenary the church in which Dante’s mortal remains rest. 
The Pope rehearses the life of Dante, gives credit to his profound 
learning in the scholastic sciences and attributes his inspirations for 
the wonderful “Divina Commedia,” to his mastery of the philosoph- 
ical and theological teaching of the great scholastics, especially of 
St. Thomas. 
_ Every line of this Encyclica, which occupies eight and a half 
pages in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, May 1921, betrays the ardent 
love of the Supreme Pontiff for the great poet. The Holy Father’s 
ingenious manner in which he explains passages in the “Divina 
Commedia” which make Dante appear rather bitter against his 
enemies is especially pleasing. (Encyclical Letter, April 30, 1921; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 209). 


RUTHENIAN COLLEGE TO BE REOPENED AT ROME 


The Holy Father writes to the Most Rev. Andrew De Szeptycki, 

_ Archbishop of Leopolis, that he has assigned sufficient revenue to 

the Ruthenian College to be reopened again. In May, 1915, the 

students had to abandon the college because on account of the war 

its support, which had entirely come from the Austro-Hungarian 
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government, was discontinued. He says that it will please him im- 
mensely to see the Ruthenian students return to the Holy City and 
he extends to them a hearty welcome. He takes occasion to praise 
the great constancy in faith of the Ruthenian people in spite of long 
and cruel persecution. (Letters of His Holiness Pope Benedict XV, 
Feb. 24, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 218). 


FouRTH CENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF BLESSED PETER CAnistus 


The Holy Father writes to the Most Rev. Marius Besson, Bishop 
of Lausanne and Geneva, and to the other Bishops of Switzerland, 
congratulating them on the proposed celebration of the fourth cen- 
tenary of the birth of Blessed Peter Canisius, the intrepid defender 
of the faith, who did so much by sermons, writings, and disputations 
with heretics, to keep alive the Catholic faith in Switzerland and in 
parts of Austria and Germany. (Letters of His Holiness Pope 
Benedict XV, April 1, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 220). 


WorK PLACED ON THE INDEX OF FORBIDDEN Books 


The S. Congregation of the Holy Office has prohibited the read- 
ing of the work entitled “St. Teresa,” by Edmond Cazal, published 
at Paris by Librairie P. Ollendorf, and this work is put on the 
Index of Forbidden Books. (Holy Office, April 22, 1921; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, p. 222). 


MANNER OF ProposinGc MEN FoR BISHOPRICS IN BRAZIL 


The manner of proposing candidates for the episcopal office as 
prescribed for the United States is to be extended, with some modi- 
fications, to the Republic of Brazil. 


1. Every three or at least five years the bishops are to meet. 

2. The bishops meet in each ecclesiastical province; in provinces 
that have only a few dioceses the bishops may petition the Holy See 
to allow two provinces to join in a meeting. 

3. Prelates nullius are to meet with the bishops of their respec- 
tive ecclesiastical provinces, with the same rights as bishops. 


4. Every three or at least five years, at the beginning of Lent, 
commencing with the year 1922, each bishop shall indicate to his 
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archbishop (or to the senior archbishop, if two provinces jointly 
meet) the names of priests whom he judges qualified for the epis- 
copal office. Also priests of another diocese or province may be 
proposed but it is necessary that the bishop proposing them know 
them personally from long acquaintance. 

5. Together with the names, the bishops shall give the age, birth, 
actual residence and the principal office held by those proposed. 

6. The bishops and the archbishop may before proposing names 
gather information from prudent ecclesiastics, without indicating 
the purpose for which such information is sought. They may not 
divulge the knowledge thus received except perhaps in the meeting 
of the bishops. 

7. They shall not make known the names of those whom they 
intend to propose to anyone except to their archbishop or senior 
archbishop (in case two provinces meet jointly). 

8. The archbishop shall add the names he himself proposes to 
those proposed by the bishops, make an alphabetical list of them 
without indicating the bishops who proposed them, and shall send 
this list of names to every suffragan bishop in order that they may 
gather information concerning those whom they do not know per- 
sonally. 

g. These investigations must be conducted secretly, as stated in 
No. 6. Ifa bishop fears that the matter may become public, he is to 
_ abstain from inquiring. 

10. After Easter, at a time and place to be fixed by the archbishop 
(or senior archbishop), all suffragan bishops shall meet to consider 
whom they shall propose to the Holy See. The meeting should be 
held quietly without attracting public interest. 

11. In the meeting bishops and archbishops shall take the oath on 
the Holy Gospels that they will keep secret the matter of the meet- 
ing. After this the rules for the proposal of candidates are to be 
read. 

12. One of the bishops present shall be elected to act as secretary. 

13. After this, discussion follows on the names proposed. The 
honor of God and the welfare of the Church is to be the sole prin- 
ciple that is to govern all their remarks. 
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14. Candidates should be of mature age, not however too 
advanced in years. They must be distinguished for sound and 
exceptional learning, devotion to the Holy See, and, above all, by 
sanctity of life. Capability in affairs of administration and goy- 
ernment, character, health, family standing, are also to be consid- 
ered. 


15. After the discussion the voting is to be done in this manner: 


(a) those who by common consent of all the bishops are 
to be eliminated from the list are not to be voted on; a vote is to be 
taken on all others, even those who appear most worthy; 

(b) the candidates are to be proposed in alphabetical order; the 
voting is to be secret; 

(c) the bishops and the archbishop shall use three pebbles, a 
white one, a black one, and a third of another color. White means 
approval, black rejection, the third pebble means refusal to express 
an opinion; 

(d) the archbishop is the first to place a pebble into the box, 
the rest follow on each of the candidates. The other two pebbles 
are to be deposited in another box; 

(e) After all have voted, the archbishop with the bishop who 
acts as secretary shall inspect and count the pebbles, and mark their 


color. The result is to be announced to the voters, and a written 
record is to be made of each voting. 


16. After the voting on all candidates is finished, a vote may 
be taken, at the suggestion of one or more bishops, on those who 
received all or an equal number of votes to ascertain who is to be 
preferred. The name of the one to be preferred is to be marked on 
a slip of paper and secretly deposited in the box. The counting of 
these slips is to be done in the same manner as specified in No. 15, e. 

17. Though the Holy See reserves to itself the right to investi- 
gate in case of vacancy of a diocesan see, through the Apostolic 
Nuntio or in any other way, who is best qualified for the see, the 
bishops may in a general way indicate for what diocese a particular 
priest is in their judgment best qualified. 


18. The bishop-secretary of the meeting shall make an exact 
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report of the voting as well as of the preliminary discussions, and 
of the suggestions of the bishops. 

19. The bishops shall not leave the meeting until the secretary 
has the report ready, and has subjected it to their approval. 

20. A copy of the report, signed by the archbishop, the secre- 
tary and the other bishops, shall in the safest possible way be for- 
warded by the Apostolic Nuntio to the S. Congregation. The orig- 
inal report shall be kept by the archbishop in the most secret 
archives of his office and be destroyed after one year from the date 
of the meeting, or also sooner if there is danger that its matter may 
become public. 

21. The bishops are at liberty to write to the S. Congregation 
after the meeting, or also when a vacancy of a bishopric occurs, 
to express their opinion concerning qualified candidates (S. Con- 
sistorial Congregation, March 19, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, 
page 222). 

Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 










ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Mass STIPEND AND ADDITIONAL CHARGES FOR ORGANIST, 
DECORATIONS, SINGERS 








Question. It is the custom in many churches to decorate the altar for funerals, 
marriages, or other special Masses, and there are the organist and singers to be 
paid. In some places part of the Mass stipend is applied to pay the organist, 
Will you please advise what is just and fair in this matter? 


SACERDOS, 

Answer. Where the statutes of the diocese regulate the amount 
of the stipend for the various kinds of Masses and for additional 
expenditures, as organist, decorations, etc., the matter is settled, for 
the Code leaves it to the bishop to determine the amount of the 
stipend. Where there is no law there is confusion, as almost every 
individual parish has its own way in this matter. In general, one 
may justly claim that the priest who sings the High Mass should 
get his stipend without being obliged to give up part of it in pay- 
ment for the services of the organist. As far as we know, the 
general practice is that the celebrant has not to pay the organist. 
The people who request to have the High Mass should pay the 
stipend to the priest, five dollars being the usual offering, and they 
should in addition pay the expenditures which they expect the church 
to make for organist, decorations, etc. What is paid for these 
expenditures must, of course, be applied to them. 













Wuat STIPEND Is TO BE PAID TO THE PRIEST WHO Says 
A FUNERAL MASs IN PLACE OF THE PASTOR? 














Question. If the pastor allows another priest to say a funeral Mass must 
the celebrant be given the whole offering, or is he only entitled to the ordinary 
stipend for a low or a high Mass, as the case may be? 
PAROCHUS. 
Answer. Funeral Masses, and the same may be said also of 
nuptial Masses, belong by right to the pastor. The custom is quite 
general in the United States that the offering at funerals, and also 
at nuptial Masses is larger than the stipend for ordinary Masses. 
The excess over the usual stipend is considered something like a 
stole fee belonging to the pastor. The Code, in conformity with 
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the former law, rules (Canon 1236) that even in case the funeral 
is not held at all in the proper parish of the deceased, the proper 
pastor of the deceased person has the right to the “parochial por- 
tion” of the funeral offerings. As every Catholic, with the excep- 
tion of impuberes and professed religious, have the right freely 
to choose before their death the church from which they wish to be 
buried (Canon 1223), it may happen frequently that the funeral 
services are not conducted by the pastor of the parish in which the 
deceased lived, still the Code rules that some offering, the amount 
to be determined by the Ordinary (Canon 1237), be made to the 
proper pastor. From this one may safely draw the conclusion that 
if the funeral of a parishioner is in his pastor’s church but con- 
ducted by another priest, it is sufficient to give to this priest the 
usual stipend for the Mass, low, high, or solemn, whichever it 
may be. 


AMOUNT OF SEMINARY TAX, AND SOURCES FROM WHICH 
THIS Tax Is TO BE PAID 
Question. Please explain what the Code states concerning the seminary 
tax to be paid by the parishes. 

ParocHus. 
Answer. The Code, in Canon 1356, 2, rules that the seminary 
tax must not exceed 5 per cent of the taxable revenue of a parish. 
What this taxable revenue is in parishes where the whole income 
consists of voluntary offerings, as is the case in practically all 
parishes in the United States, is defined by the same Canon, namely 
two-thirds of the whole income after the necessary expenditures 
have been deducted. Very little taxable income will be left in many 
parishes where there is either no surplus at all or very little after 
the expenditures for the year have been deducted. It is apparent 
that in many cases the seminary assessment is much too high in our 
parishes in the States. Still the hard fact remains that a large sum 
is required annually for the maintenance of the diocesan semiiary, 


or, in case the diocese has no seminary of its own, for the main- 


tenance of its seminarians studying by order of the Bishop in vari- 
ous seminaries. Nevertheless, without special faculties from the 
Holy See the Bishop may not raise the seminary tax proper beyond 
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what is allowed by the common law. What then is to be done? 
Canon 1355, § 1, provides that the Bishop has in such cases the 
right to order besides the tax a collection to be taken up at stated 
times, and the pastor who has the welfare of his diocese at heart 
will not fail to do all in his power to persuade the people to con- 
, tribute generously to such collections. 





No SACRED VESTMENTS ALLOWED AT MIXED MARRIAGES 





Question. The question was raised at a gathering of priests whether it js 
correct to assist at a mixed marriage wearing the cassock. Some thought it 
was proper to wear the cassock, others maintained that the law forbidding any 
q sacred garment to be worn by the priest assisting at such a wedding extended 
also to the wearing of the cassock. What is the correct view? 


CLERIcus. 








Answer. Sacred’ rites and sacred vestments are not to be em- 

ployed, this is certain both from former instructions of the Holy 

See and also from Canon 1102, 2, of the Code. The cassock, how- 
ever, is the ordinary every-day garb of the priest, supposed to be 
worn in the priest’s house as well as in church and also on the street. 
It is only by special concession, made more or less necessary on 
account of conditions in the United States, that priests may wear 
civilian’s attire which should nevertheless be distinctive of the 
priest. It is, therefore, not only permissible but even according to 
the laws of the Church to wear the cassock at such marriages. 


RELIGIOUS OBJECTS BLESSED WITH THE APOSTOLIC INDULGENCES 
AND THEIR UsE BY OTHERS 





i Question. Your answer on page 836 in the June Review about the Apos- 
tolic Indulgences seems to me is not what the Acta Apostolice Sedis to which 
you refer have. The question was asked “Utrum Canon, 924 abrogaverit s. m. 
Alexandri, etc.” And the answer of the Penitentiary was “Affirmative.” Please 
1 let me know if I am right. 









RELIGIOSUS. 


Answer. Our correspondent is right and our statement in the 
summary of the Roman documents referred to is wrong on this 
: point. In former decrees of the Congregation of Indulgences and 
Relics, which S. Congregation does not exist any longer, the matter 
of indulgences having been given over to the S. Penitentiary, the first 
user only of a blessed object could gain the indulgences attached to 
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them and they were lost if anyone else attempted to gain the 
indulgences by their use. The Code changes this matter consid- 
erably by declaring that the indulgences attached to religious 
articles are lost only in two cases: (1) If the articles are destroyed; 
(2) if they are sold. Since objects blessed with the Apostolic 
Indulgences had been so severely restricted to the first user that 
each Pope at the beginning of his Pontificate renewed the declara- 
tion that these articles could not be donated or transferred in any 
way after having been used without losing the indulgences, the 
question arose whether these articles were an exception from the 
new and more lenient rule of the Code. The S. Penitentiary, how- 
ever, answered that the former restrictions in reference to articles 
blessed with the Papal Indulgences are to be considered abolished. 


DISPENSATION FROM THE INTERPELLATION IN MARRIAGES - 


DISSOLVED BY THE PAULINE PRIVILEGE 


Question. In these days when numerous non-Catholics are not baptized, 
converts to the Catholic faith could often avail themselves of the benefit of 
the Pauline Privilege, in virtue of which their former marriage would be 
annulled and a new marriage with a Catholic would be possible. There is, 
however, the difficulty in many cases that the convert does not know where the 
former (divorced) husband or wife lives, and has no means of learning their 
whereabouts. If the matter could be settled by the bishop, it would not be so 
difficult, but it seems the law demands that any dispensation from the inter- 
pellation must be obtained from the Holy See. 

PaROocHUS. 


Answer. The Pauline Privilege means, that of two unbaptized 
persons who contracted a valid marriage one after the marriage 
becomes a convert and is baptized, whereupon this converted per- 
son asks the other party whether he (or she) will also receive 
baptism, or, if not, whether he (or she) will at least allow him 
(or her) freely to practice the faith, which includes the raising of 
the children in the Catholic faith. If the unbaptized party does not 
wish to embrace the faith, nor even to allow the Catholic the free 
exercise of his duties as a Catholic, the Catholic Church teaches 
‘that according to St. Paul the Catholic party is free to contract a 
new marriage with a Catholic, and that at the moment of the new 
matrimonial contract the former marriage bond is dissolved. 
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Putting the question to the unbaptized party, called the Interpella- 
tion, is considered necessary for the validity of the new marriage, 

Frequently, however, this interpellation is not possible when par- 
ties have been separated for a number of years and nobody can 
ascertain where the other party stays. Canon, 1121, § 1, rules that 
this interpellation must always take place, with the exception of 
the cases mentioned in Canon 1125, or otherwise a Papal dispen- 
sation from the interpellation must be obtained. 

What are the exceptions contained in Canon 1125? They are 
various favors granted in reference to the Pauline Privilege for 
different missionary countries. These concessions are not granted 
by the Code to other countries for cases in which the same cir- 
cumstances as those mentioned in the Papal documents obtain. Of 
the three documents quoted by the Code in Canon 1125, the Con- 
stitution “Populis’ of Pope Gregory XIII, January 25, 1585, is of 
special interest, as the Supreme Pontiff grants power to dispense 
with the interpellation to the bishops, pastors and priests of the 


. Society of Jesus in the various missions mentioned in the Consti- 


tution. The conditions are: “That it is certain, even by summary 
and extra-judicial investigation, the aforesaid partner in marriage 
(to the convert) cannot legally be interpellated, or if interrogated, 
did not signify his will within the time specified in the interpella- 
tion.” The new marriage of the convert is to be considered valid 
even if later on it becomes known that the other party of the first 
marriage was hindered from manifesting his (or her) will, or it is 
found that the other party had also become a Catholic before the 
second marriage. 

From this Canon 1125 and the Constitution of Pope Gregory 
XIII, it can be justly concluded, as several authors commenting on 
this Canon do, that the power of dispensing with the interpellation 
is granted in all cases where there is a moral impossibility of making 
the interpellation. It is essential, however, that legal proof exists 
that both parties were unbaptized at the time of their marriage, a 
matrimonium infidelium., 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 








Hiomiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of September 
SHORT SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By the Very Rev. BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE THtrp COMMANDMENT 


1. What a fund of discussion the Sabbath Day seems to have 
provoked among the Jews in Our Lord’s time. Every Gospel has 
instances to give of the extraordinary stubbornness of the Phar- 
isees in clinging to this one point of the Commandments and to 
their narrow interpretation of its literal meaning. The commen- 
taries of the Rabbis on the Old Law, dating from just earlier and 
just later than this period, are full of fantastic descriptions and 
interpretations that limit the distance of the Sabbath journey, and 
detail the precise things that may and may not be done from sun- 
rise to sunset of the Sabbath. Our Lord who never disregarded 
the Old Law took no pains to conceal His hatred of their tyrannical 
interpretations, of the arbitrary way in which they settled what 
could and what could not be done, and of their evident hypocrisy in 
their criticism of His miracles wrought on the Sabbath day. To- 
day’s Gospel is a good instance of this, for it reveals the attitude of 
these Pharisees to Him. He went one Sabbath Day into the house 
of one of them to eat bread, and “they watched Him.” You can 
see from those three words their mental attitude of criticism, wait- 
ing to pounce on Him if He should make a slip that would lessen 
His repute among the people. But even in sheer cleverness of 
course they are no match for Him. He asks first the very question 
which they are anxious to make the subject of dispute. Just as so 
often happened, He took their very question as yet unasked, and 
Himself put it to them and baffled all their careful watching. They 
could make no answer, at least they dared not. If they gave it as 
their judgment that healing was lawful, they exonerated Him from 


one of their bitterest accusations; if they forbade it on the Sabbath 
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they acknowledged His power, and further put the people against 
them, for it was common knowledge that on the Sabbath they 
allowed actions necessary to save life, human or even brute, or to 
preserve from grave damage or in cases of extreme peril. They 
were driven to a coward silence, and He performed His miracle and 
retorted on them with their attitude to their own beasts in peril of 
death, for they would draw them out “immediately on the Sabbath | 
Day.” 

2. Now the race of the Pharisees is not yet extinct. There are 
people who yet interpret as narrowly, and as full of personal 
prejudice, the commandments of God as ever did these Pharisees, 
There are equally people for whom these commandments of God 
are matters of no moment, mere obsolete regulations no longer 
binding, except perhaps on children. But the Command- 
ments remain, not destroyed, but fulfilled: “Remember to keep 
holy the Sabbath Day.” First, we must consider the motive 
of the command before we can hope to explain its meaning or its 
limitation. The act of worshiping God on a stated day is an 
act of justice, for the virtue of justice obliges us to render to every 
one what is his due. God made a demand on us for worship be- 
cause we are wholly His, and owe it to Him. But He has singled 
out one particular day for this, precisely because He has a right to 
determine the amount of outward expression this worship should 
exhibit. Body as well as soul is of His creation: both owe Him 
service. Hence both outwardly as well as inwardly, we must ex- 
press that worship. In memory, therefore, of His rest when the 
beginning of creation dawned, He has ordered from us the out- 
ward expression of worship on the Sabbath Day. That is a divine 
command with which nothing can ever be allowed to interfere. 
The laws of the Church, on the whole, bind only where possible. 
The laws of God always, because they are always possible. Hence, 
we must always remember to keep as holy the Sabbath Day. 

3. The Church has, however, interpreted that general law in a 
particular way, and has laid down further details of the observance 
of it. On the one hand, there is a positive regulation that we are 
obliged when possible to hear Mass: on the other, there is the nega- 
tive regulation, to abstain from servile works. Further, it must be 
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remembered that the Catholic Church deliberately changed the 
Sabbath day from the Jewish Sabbath of Saturday, to Sunday in 
memory of the Resurrection which took place on that day. 
(a) Now as regards the hearing of Mass, we must remember that 
the Church’s obligation falls only on those who can hear Mass. 
Those who are physically (through illness or distance) prevented 
from attending, are naturally thereby excused; equally excused are 
those morally prevented by necessity or charity. To hear Mass it 
is required that we should be at least morally present, either under 
the same roof, or able to watch it, or in some way, to be judged 
by common sense, linked up with those who are hearing. We must 
be present, further, at least from the offertory to the priest’s com- 
munion in order to fulfil the precept, and we should follow the 
Mass at any rate with a general attention. It is not necessary to 
follow it out of the Missal nor to follow each several part of the 
Mass, but we should have a general notion of what is happening 
and follow, therefore, the main action of the Mass. If I am late 
for one Mass, I must, if possible, attend another. In extreme cases 
it is apparently allowable to hear part of two Masses if said con- 
secutively and not simultaneously. Further, the Sunday Mass must 
be heard in a public Church or Chapel, or in an Oratory which 
has that privilege. We are advised, but not commanded, to attend 
our own Parish Church. (b) We are also told to refrain from 
_ servile works. This means that we are desired by the Church to 
refrain from those forms of labor originally practised by slaves, 
and to endeavor to prevent the necessity of them in others. Prac- 
tically we can say, though not quite accurately, that all work for 
our living, our usual trade, is forbidden on Sundays; we require a 
day of rest of this, so that we may have leisure and the temper of 
spirit to apply to the service of our soul. We should give like 
opportunity and encouragement to those under our charge. We 
should strive to lessen the amount of necessary work which we 
entail on others, remembering that the purpose of the command is 
to obtain from each soul its dutiful worship of God. 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE COMMANDMENTS IN GENERAL (First Tasie) 


1. Here we have again another such scene as was referred to q 
few Sundays back, where St. Luke told for us the discomfiture of 
the lawyer who asked the real way to obtain eternal life, and who 
was answered in the same fashion as you have just heard read to 
you, except that St. Matthew does not give us here, as does St, 
Luke, the story of the Good Samaritan. But then St. Matthew is 
writing for the Jews and is not anxious to wound their suscepti- 
bilities by insisting over much on the failure of Judaism. Hence 
he does not tell us either the miracle of the Ten Lepers when only 
the Samaritan returned to give thanks to the Master. He is here, 
however, equally outspoken on the rout of the Pharisees. But the 
points to be noticed, in today’s Gospel, are first that the question is 
obviously a purely academic one, put for the sole purpose of start- 
ing a dispute, and without any desire on the part of the “doctor 
of the Law” to ascertain the real answer to an endless problem. 


_ Secondly, we have to notice that Our Lord not only gives them as 


an answer a perfectly unimpeachable statement, and leaves them in 
silence, but after their own fashion He puts to them their own type 
of discussion to show them that He can always escape their traps 
and give them pitfalls for themselves. He retorted once by openly 
asking them their opinion of the Baptist, knowing that in the then 
state of popular feeling, they would be afraid to express themselves 
without either acknowledging the Messias to whom the Baptist 
undeviatingly pointed, or losing their influence over the people. 
So here then He again perplexes them by asking the interpretation 
of one of the psalms in which David speaks of the Messias in terms 
of extraordinary reverence. The point which He is making is that 
His claim to divinity, to being greater than Abraham, and above 
the prophets and the angels, is precisely the claim which the Messias 
ought to make, which David himself presupposed, for though the 
Messias was to be David’s son, He was also to be David’s Lord 
and the equal in speech of God: “The Lord said to my Lord...” 


2. However, here let us limit ourselves to the first part of the 
Gospel, to that statement by Our Lord as to which is the great 
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commandment of the Law on which rests the law of God as 
revealed in the Five Books of Moses and the moral teaching of 
the Seers and Prophets who were the teachers of Israel. Now 
Our Lord, therefore, collects into two sentences the whole of the 
Commandments, the first table being the full worship and love of 
God, the second table being the love of the Brotherhood. The first 
table of the Law demands, therefore, the absolute and uncondi- 
tional and unlimited love of God, “whole heart,” “whole soul,” 
“whole mind.” To use an Old Testament phrase God demands not 
merely a sacrifice but a holocaust, a whole-burnt offering. We 
must surrender everything to God. At first this sounds simple 
enough and quite natural, but it is when we endeavor to carry it 
out that we find ourselves at once in perplexities. Are we to take 
these words literally.and if so, how can we possibly make them fit 
in with normal and natural life? If we really must love God with 
the whole heart, mind, soul, what is to become of our human affec- 
tion, love, friendship? Can we honestly say that we love only God? 
or even that we could possibly get through life loving no one but 
Him? Either, therefore, we have to explain these words away and 
empty them of meaning, or we are to become solitaries, inhumanly 
separate from each other. This last cannot be true, for we are 
commanded to love our brother. But how can we love God 
wholly, if we love any one else at all? Well, of course, the answer 
is easy enough to state in the abstract, we have to love every one in 
God. But honestly that sounds rather like an evasion of the point. 
We are fond of people, more often than not, just because we are 
fond of them. There seems to be little enough reason or argument 
about it. It is a matter of instinct, sympathy, working almost inde- 
pendently of ourselves. Of course, after the event, we can quite 
easily say that we offer the friendship to be blest by God; but 
could we honestly declare that we loved all our friends in God to 
the extent of loving God wholly? Now God does ask of us all our 
love. We must pay Him the tribute of every part of us, body and 
soul, will, mind, emotions. Nothing may be lawfully withheld 
from Him, for everything is His. We have to devote ourselves to 
Him primarily and principally, and then from the contemplation 
of Him turn to His image in creation. 
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3. What we have to aim at is (i) To love God primarily by 
worshiping Him alone, by keeping His name in reverence, by 
reserving the Sabbath for especial consideration of Him, His 
Truth, Goodness, Beauty. (ii) To learn what God is like from 
our faith and from the creatures He has made; by our deliberate 
attempt according to our capacity to grasp the wonders of Him 
in His creation, purely material, or alive. (iii) To allow our hearts 
to expand to these excellences of His making, and to love that which 
we see so as to be led on to love that which is beyond sight. 
(iv) To hold to that love of the Invisible Truth, Goodness, Beauty, 
in such fashion as nothing is preferred before it, so that in any con- 
flict of loves His love must prevail. He is wholly to be loved, the 
others to be loved in due measure, so that we yet keep to the virtues 
of modesty and reverence, and are not led to exalt human love over 
divine love. We use our faith to correct our passionate folly, set 
over against the purely selfish allurements of created things, the 
unselfish allurements of His attractiveness. It is a hard choice 
when the soul is torn between Faith and friendship, between human 
comfort and love, and the inexorable claims of duty to God’s com- 
mands, a hard choice which it is a terrible thing to have to watch 
in others, more terrible to have to face alone, but though a hard 
choice, it is also a clear choice, for to God alone can the whole 
heart with its most secret thoughts be given. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
FORGIVENESS OF SIN 
II 


1. How the Scribes and Pharisees dogged Our Blessed Lord’s 
footsteps to discover Him in some fault which they could use to 
discredit Him in the popular mind! And how signally they failed! 


Usually in opposition to each other, the religious nationalists, the 
Pharisees who hated the Roman domination and longed for the 
promised Messias, and the cynical materialists, the Sadducees, who 
disbelieved in a future life and tolerated genially the luxury and 
peace of the Roman rule, they could yet combine in their efforts 
to catch Him tripping in some of their obscure and legal discussions 
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based on the narrowest interpretations of the Law. Here, then, 
was a fine opportunity, the invalid brought to Our Lord to be cured 
and greeted by Our Lord with the assurance of forgiven sin! As 
a matter of fact, Our Lord does not actually do more than tell him 
that his sins are forgiven, does not assert that it is He who has 
forgiven them, but merely claims to know that they are forgiven. 
But to the Scribes as they watched, this seemed a chance not to be 
missed, and they thought to store up the memory of these words 
and quote them when He had gone, in testimony of His blasphemy. 
Moreover, they felt that this would be all the more successful be- 
cause so far He had done nothing to cure the man. Perhaps they 
hoped, therefore, to play upon the natural disappointment which 
this would be likely to cause to the friends of the man and to the 
curious spectators of the scene. But He does not allow them any 
such chance, uses rather the perhaps failing faith of the people to 
work His dramatic miracle and so force on them His claim to the 
Messiasship, He does not deny that He had Himself forgiven the 
sins; indeed He admits the accusation of the Scribes, and further, 
He justifies the imputation by showing He could do something 
which all must admit to be genuine. The forgiveness of sin could 
be surely known to none there present, except, perhaps, the man 
himself: but the miracle could not be ignored. If the miracle was 
genuine, then God Himself had ratified the claim of Christ, had 
set His seal to the forgiveness of sin by a Man, and had become 
a party to the long contested boast of Our Blessed Lord that He 
was of God and had rights over them. 

2. Now it is very curious how so many non-Catholics. should 
find in the confessional their stumbling block, and should express 
their doubts as to the claim of the Catholic Church on certain con- 
ditions to forgive sin, curious because they quote unconsciously the 
questioning words here of the Scribes. “Who can forgive sins but 
God alone.” It ought to make them stop and think when they find 
that their accusations against the Church are identical with the 
accusations made against Our Lord. Is not their attitude the very 
best confirmatory evidence to the divinity of the Church, since the 
disciples are not above the Master, and as the world dealt with 
Him, it could only deal consistently with them. But for the 
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moment note these two facts, (a) Our Lord claimed the power to 
forgive sins and here worked a miracle to prove His claim, (b) Our 
Lord gives to the Apostles at any rate power to forgive sins, 
(c) Our Lord gave this power to them by breathing on them and 
after asserting that all power was given to Him in Heaven and on 
earth, and, therefore, presumably claiming that His sentence and 
theirs would be ratified by God. Here, then, we have very briefly 
a series of facts in the Gospel which cannot be denied, so that who- 
ever accepts the New Testament as a reliable record of the ideas 
and teaching of Christ, must admit that the power of forgiving sin 
lies in the Church somewhere, and that this power is committed 
by God to men. Nor can it be objected that Our Lord forgave 
sins as God and not as Man. He forgave sins indeed in virtue of 
divine power and of the foreseen merits of His Passion: but none 
the less He forgave sins as Man: “All power ts given to me in 
heaven and on earth. Therefore, I say to thee whose sins you shall 
forgive, etc.” You see He bequeaths this power to them as a 
power itself given to Him, not given to Him as God, for there was 


no one to give it, but given to Him only as Man. Even the multi- 
tude saw that and “feared and glorified God, that gave such power 
to men.” 


3. We believe, therefore, as Catholics, (1) that Our Lord had 
this power given to Him as man in virtue of His position as Head 
of the human race, (11) that this power was bequeathed by Him 
to His Apostles and through them to the bishops and priests of the 
Church, (iii) that this power, to be validly exercised, can only be 
used in accordance with the laws and regulations of the Church 
which has a right before authorizing her ministers for this work, 
to demand from them certain qualifications of knowledge, judgment 
and moral conduct, (iv) that this power of absolution implies as an 
essential condition on the part of the penitent, sorrow for sin, and, 
wherever possible, confession also and satisfaction, (v) that this 
power though Divine in origin and derived through the Church 
from Christ Our Lord, is also personal in the sense that the for- 
giveness of sin is actually given by the priest. It is not that God 
guarantees to forgive simultaneously as the words are pronounced 
by the priest, but that the priest himself in virtue of a power, not 
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native to him, yet freely given, forgives the sin directly. We must 
get rid of the idea of the Sacraments as though they were magic 
charms or formulas symbolizing the action of God, for they are 
the very real means which God uses. Just as the water actually 
washes the body, so in Baptism does the water poured when the 
words are spoken, actually cleanse the soul. The matter and form 
of the Sacraments are the instrumental efficient causes of grace and 
give that grace because of a definite power imparted to them by 
God. So, here, too, the forgiveness of sins is brought about by 
the priest, on certain conditions of course, yet by means of a power 
given him at ordination, authorized by the Church, and guaranteed 
by the apostolic succession in the Church. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE CHURCH 


III 


1. Once more Our Blessed Lord makes use of the parable of a 
banquet in order to bring out His teaching on the Kingdom of 
Heaven. But in this particular account there are noticeable differ- 
ences which are worth recording, for they set a tone to the par- 
able which is wholly different from the other. (i) In the other 
story, if you remember, the invited guests politely excused them- 
selves, attempted at any rate to give some reason for their non- 
attendance, pretended at least to regret their inability to put in an 
appearance. Here there is no such politeness: “They would not 
come.” (ii) In the other story again these invited guests received 
no second summons; here they have messengers sent them: whom 
they insult and murder. You see a very different temper in them 
from the temper of the others. The others were merely. indifferent, 
these are hostile. (iii) Consequently, they are treated far more 
fiercely. In the earlier Gospel, they are merely ignored by the King 
and in that ignoring find their biggest punishment: by their neglect 
they are shut out from the participation of God’s privileges. Here 
they are chastised and destroyed and their city burnt. (iv) There 
is, however, the same appeal to other guests, the highways been 
scoured for substitutes; but, whereas in the other parable we are 
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led to suppose that the lame and feeble and blind benefited by the 
banquet, here we are told ominously that good and bad alike found 
an entrance. And the omen of menace is confirmed by the presence 
among the guests of one who had not taken the trouble to put on 
the wedding garment provided in the ante-room. He is not at first 


- treated harshly. He is addressed as “friend.” He is given a chance 


to explain his apparently studied act of insult: “but he was silent.” 
He had nothing to say, no excuse to urge. Swiftly, therefore, 
came on him the punishment he had deserved, “exterior darkness” 
and the cry of pain. You see then all the way through that we 
have here no such gentle parable as we had a few Sundays back. 
This is full of stern lessons, full of menace, a temper is shown in 
the heart of Christ that reveals to us that other side of His char- 
acter, His strength. Only here and there are glimpses given us 
of His anger, and this is one of them, and we feel Him to be no 
mere weakling, but a man. , 

2. The Kingdom of Heaven, that is the Church, is not therefore 
a place to which people can attend as they like. It is no liberty hall 
into which individuals can stroll exactly at their pleasure and leave 
whenever they feel inclined. It is a supper to which all are invited 
but the invitation becomes a moral obligation, the refusal of which 
will cause God’s anger to fall on those who deliberately reject it. 
Mark how religion is not a matter about which people can man- 
age to keep their tempers for very long. You either accept it or 
you don’t, and if you do accept it, however slack may be your actual 
profession in daily life, you accept it deeply, and, even to your own 
astonishment, sometimes vehemently. Look, for example, at the 
plague spots of the world at any period, the running sores of the 
world, which threaten to become festering wounds of war, and 
you will nearly always find that there is a religious difficulty con- 
fused with the political difficulty, and that it is precisely the re- 
ligious difficulty that imparts whatever bitterness there is in the 
quarrel. We may regret this state of things, but we can hardly 
ignore it. Religion, therefore, and particularly the Catholic 
Church, is a very dividing line and on the whole actually the invita- 
tion of God to join it leads either to an eager acceptance (though 
obstacles may lead to some deferment) or to a vehement denuncia- 
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tion. Simeon was right in his tragic prophecy, “a sign that shall 
be contradicted,” that would cause “the rise and fall of many in 
Israel.” Our Lord with His intimate knowledge of the human 
heart wishes to prepare us for the future as well as to explain to 
us the present. Note, therefore, the explicit character of God’s 
invitation. 

3. The invitation to the Faith is an invitation, then, of which 
the refusal brings with it fierce results. Moreover, it is possible 
for people to come to the Kingdom of God and yet not take the 
trouble to follow the rules laid down by God for such as avail them- 
selves of His invitation. First, to reject the invitation is to court 
destruction. Secondly, to accept the invitation may be, in rare 
instances (here one only out of “all that they found”) to end 
equally in destruction, because there is the danger of the soul enter- 
ing the Kingdom and yet not conforming to the laws and regula- 
tions of the Faith. Thirdly, there is a Divine power in the Church 
whereby such offending souls are to be expelled from her Society, 
the power of excommunication. If it is the business of the Church 
of God to teach truth, she must be in a position to say what the 
truth is if need arises; moreover, she must be correspondingly able 
to say where lurks error; not only has she to define truth, but to 
detect falsehood. She does not indeed claim any right to judge 
the meaning of any individual, but she can judge the plain mean- 
ing or the natural interpretation of any set of words or phrases. 
She has, therefore, a right to declare the truth in its most adequate 
expression and simultaneously to point out where certain dogmatic 
utterances fail in accuracy. Further, she must have the power to 
insist that all those in visible unity with her should accept certain 
creeds and to cast out those who will not accept her teaching, to 
excommunicate them, to refuse them at death Christian burial. 
She does this in virtue of her office as Light of the World. This 
does not imply that she judges their moral character or, by her 
refusal to admit them to her Sacraments and ceremonies in life or 
death, claims to settle their future in the world to come. God only 
can judge the heart, God only can declare whether souls have 
merited or demerited, whether they are to enjoy bliss or be deprived 
forever of it. She is able, however, to separate them from her 
visible fellowship, and to refuse to acknowledge them as her own. 














SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Economy of Actual Grace 
By the Rev. WALTER Dru, S.J. 


“To Him, who is able, by His power at work within us, to do far and away 
beyond anything that we can ask or conceive-—io Him be all glory in the 
Church and in Christ Jesus for all generations age after age. Amen.” 


(Ephesians iii: 20-21) 
SYNOPSIS—I. The Power of Actual Grace: 
1. Not that of sanctifying grace; 
2. Nor a power at work in the feelings; 


3. But the power of God, passing through the reison 
and will. 


II. Effects of this Power: 
1. An abiding higher life in the supernatural order; 
2. Not a feeding of the fzncy; 
3. Nor an effect of noble emotion; 
4. But an effect of God at work in the soul. 

I. The Power of Actual Grace. The power of God at work 
within us is the dynamic of grace. This dynamic is twofold: that 
of sanctifying and that of actual grace. By sanctifying grace, our 
souls become members of the Mystic Christ. They are vitalized 
in this Mystic Christ by the very same life as vitalizes the Mystic 
Head of the Church, Christ Jesus our Lord. By this new life in 
Christ the soul mystically dies to sin. “Ye are dead to sin, but 
alive unto God, in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Romans vi: 11). 

1. Actual grace is also God’s work in our souls; but differs 
much from the dynamic of sanctifying grace. Sanctifying grace 
raises the soul itself to the supernatural order: whereas actual 
grace excites and aids unto sanctification the faculties of the soul, 
be they in the supernatural order or not. Sanctifying grace is a 
permanent and abiding gift; and along with it are the virtues, which 
permanently and abidingly raise reason and will to the supernatural 
state of merit and satisfaction. Actual grace is not a permanent 
work of God at all; it is the passing flash of Christ the Light in 
the reason, and the passing traction of Christ the Way in the will. 
He is “the Way, and the Truth, and the Life” (John xiv: 6) not 
merely by His teaching and example, but also by the dynamic of 
actual grace in the higher faculties of our soul. 
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2. There is no question here of the feelings. The dynamic of 
actual grace is spiritual; it is effective in reason and will, not in © 
the emotions of the animated body. Hence we cannot feel these 
graces. They do not feed the fancy. We can be conscious of 
them. For they are the pious thoughts and affections, that ever 
and anon show us the Light and the Truth, and draw us along the 
Way. Through these illuminations of our reason, and inspirations 
of our will, God “is able, by His power at work within us, to do 
far and away beyond anything that we can ask or conceive.” 


3. Yes, these pious thoughts and affections are a most powerful 
Divine work in our souls. They are God’s own work. St. Augus- 
tine tersely puts it, “they are wrought by God within us, yet with- 
out us.” They are wrought in our souls, yet without our free will. 
What depends upon us is not the presence of these Divine works 
in our reason and will; but our free use of them unto sanctification 
and salvation. By this free use of actual grace, we rise to the 
state of abiding, sanctifying grace; and go on from grace to grace 
in the mystic union with Christ the Head of the Church. In this 
Mystic Christ, is our life the Christ-life, which St. Paul has in 
mind, when he says: “I have been crucified with Christ: I no 
longer life, but Christ liveth in me” (Galatians ii: 20). 


II. Effects of this Power. If we attend to these wonderful 
workings of Christ within us, if we give ear to His whisperings 
and heed to His tractions, we are rewarded to the full, we receive 
a marvelous effect of the dynamic of God’s love. 

1. Our souls then abide in the higher order, in that order 
wherein alone they may move ever onward toward their last end, 
in that order apart from which they can do absolutely nothing to 
bring themselves nearer to heaven. For the soul of itself is in the 
order of nature; and is utterly helpless to win heaven. The soul, 
elevated by these wonderful thoughts and affections, rises by love 
and sanctifying grace to an order above that of its nature, to the 
super-nature; and therein it is able to go step by step, grace by 
grace, even unto the heights of seeing God face to’face. For in 
the state of grace, eternal life is begun; in glory, eternal life is 
perfected. 
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Now we look through a mirror into a riddle; 
Then it will be face to face. 
Now I know in part; 
Then I shall know in full, 
Even as I have been fully known. 
Now abide faith, hope, and love,— 
These three; 
The greatest of these is love. 
(I Corinthians, xiii: 12, 13) 
i 
2. His soul is merely fancy fed who listens to the melancholy 


wailing of the storm beaten oak; or to the far-off, plaintive note 
of the moaning dove; or to the wild stories told by the angered 
waves as they lash the rocky ledge which has borne centuries of - 
erosion. 


The Christ-given thoughts and affections, which lead and spur 
us on to Godly deeds, do not feed the fancy, nor are they in turn 
fed by the emotions. Actual graces elevate the intellect to see unto 
salvation that which of itself it could never see; and inspire the 
will to do unto sanctification that which of itself it could never do. 


3. Take an example by way of contrast. What power there is 
in the emotion of love, which is aroused by the memory of a dear 
one dead! How forceful are the example and the dying words of 
a father or a mother, whom we now realize we never fully knew or 
loved till our loss cleared blindness away and our anguish put 
ingratitude down. 


“But, O, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


Yes, the dead live on with us in love! We think the memory 
of them a most powerful motive to well-doing. And we think 
right,—though not fully right. 

During the last years of the 18th century, a wild sea of infidelity 
wrought dreadful havoc in Catholic France. Among those it 
caught up and swept along, was a brilliant nobleman whose pen 
had a sceptical sting to it, that did the Church great harm. The 
Revolution set in. The young nobleman went into exile. His 
brother and sister-in-law were guillotined. His darling mother 
was cast into prison, and died therein. He learned her dying 
words. They were a prayer that her dear boy would return to God. 
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Then all his past came back. He saw himself, standing at her knee 
for love’s sake long ago. He heard her words of safest counsel. 
All his youth, in all its flower, came back. Then all his sins, his 
blasphemies! He thought of the years on years he had thrown 
away in wilful pride; and of his mother, fond, broken hearted, yet 
hopeful in prayer for the prodigal’s return. His great heart almost 
broke with grief. Tears of manly love and sorrow rose from that 
wayward heart, and gushed from those piercing eyes. The 
mother’s prayer was heard. Her boy came back to God. That 
prodigal son was the Viscount Chateaubriand. He describes his 
conversion in his own style coupé: “I wept; and I believed! ” 


4. Chateaubriand was right,—though not fully right. Those 
tears of filial love, in very truth, led him to erect a splendid monu- 
ment to his dear mother; since they aroused genius to the unsur- 
passed brilliance, that we admire in his exposition of the beauties 
of Christianity. They did not cause conversion. Even those 
precious tears, and the love that they expressed, were of them- 
selves in the order of nature. Those tears, and the love from 
which they sprung, would have been as nothing worth in bringing 
Chateaubriand back to faith, had not his reason been illumined 
and his will been inspired by the pious thoughts and affections, 
which the dynamic of grace “wrought within him, yet without 
him,” unto sanctification and salvation. The young nobleman 
was converted, his heart of stone was softened, his sinful spirit 
was changed, by the mighty power of Him, who prophesied 
through Ezechiel, B.C. 594: 

A new heart I will give to you; 
A new spirit I will put in you. 
The heart of stone I will take from you; 


A heart of flesh I will give to you. 
(Ezechiel xxxvi: 26) 


Would you know more fully the power of these soul-elevating 
Divine operations? Look at St. Paul, the former deadly foe of 
the Church! How grace changed the wolf into the lamb! Away 
was taken “the heart of stone,” the will’s hatred of Christianity. 
In its stead was set “a heart of flesh,” tenderness of affection for 


Jesus Christ. 
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What intrepidity still dominated that softened heart! Listen to 
his words to the Christians of Philippi: “I can do all things in Him 
that strengtheneth me” (Philippians iv:13). “Brethren, be ye 
imitators of me; and take note of those who live such lives as we 
have given you a pattern of” (Philippians iii: 17). Is not St. Paul 
overweening, when he so writes? No, not at all! He knew the 
power of God at work within him. He was fully convinced, it 
was not he alone, but the grace of God with him, that wrought 
the establishment and conservation of the Pauline communities, 
Therefore he scrupled not to present the deeds of God in his soul 
as a pattern to be imitated by those, whom the same dynamic of 
the grace of God vitalized in mystic union with Christ Jesus. His 
deeds were God’s deeds more than Paul’s. Why should they not 
be a pattern unto God’s saints of Philippi? 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Great Commandment 
By the Rev. R. J. Meaney, O.P. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole 
soul, and with thy whole mind. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
(Matthew xxii. 37 & 39). 

SYNOPSIS—I. The Love of God: 
1. The mind seeks God in its search for truth 
2. To love God sbove =ll things, an act of the will 
3. Hence, the reason for the commandment 
4. The infused virtue of charity implied 


II. The Love of our Neighbor: 
1. Obligstion, in the quality of the love we owe to God. 
means of grace. 
2. Of great practical importence; an ever present means 
of grace. 
3. Conclusion: How can we acquire this virtue? 
Through knowledge, and this revealed in the Person 
and teaching of our Saviour. 





I. Tue Love or Gop 


1. God created us to know Him, love Him, serve Him. This 
it is that separates us from, and places us above, the rest of the 
created world about us and makes us one in destiny with the angels. 
It is the same as to say that we are created to know, and in know- 
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ing to possess, all that is true and good and beautiful. The mind 
seeks truth as its natural, object, delights in what is good, is irre- 
sistibly drawn to whatever is beautiful; and as God is the source 
of all goodness and truth and beauty, it follows, in the words of 
Saint Augustine, that our hearts can never rest until they repose 
in Him. This is the birthright of which no power can deprive us; 
the faculty of knowing and the right to love the infinite Truth and 
Goodness. 

2. However, in addition to the faculty of knowing, we have the 
power of choosing. That which we love is the object of our 
choice. Whatever of truth is presented to the mind, we are influ- 
enced by it only inasmuch as the free will accepts it and is ruled 
by it. The soul with its faculties may be likened to a mirror that 
is held to the sun. If the surface of the mirror is perfect, it will 
reflect the image of the sun ray for ray in all its brightness. So 
the soul, created to know and love God, should shine forth the 
perfect image of the Creator. But, if the mirror is tarnished, its sur- 
face uneven, the rays that fall upon it are confused, distorted. 
You know what I mean; sin has entered and its effect is darkness 
to the intellect, weakness to the will. So that, even though we still 
have knowledge and love as the natural powers of the soul, it does 
not follow that, without the aid of a higher power, we can even 
recognize the perfect Truth or love the perfect Goodness and 
Beauty. Nature, indeed, leads us towards God. The visible world 
around us can bring to us a knowledge of the Creator. Yet, withal, 
the free will reigns supreme. Our souls are still our own. We 
can waste the powers of the soul on the perishable things of this 
world in spite of the fact that the knowledge and love of God are 
the essential elements of our perfection, the one condition of our 
complete happiness. 


3. As the love of God above all things is essentially an act of 
the will, we can see here the reason for the commandment. It is 


true that, before the commandments were delivered to. Moses, man 
had a knowledge of God’s law. God had written on the heart and 
conscience of man His own attributes of truth and justice and had 
endowed him with a knowledge of right and wrong. The com- 
mandments, as given to Moses, were an extension of this knowl- 
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edge, bringing home to man the practical use of his powers and 
pointing out to him the sure way to reach his destiny. So, when 
our Saviour summed up all the commandments in the love of God 
and our neighbor, He gave us, with a deeper and more precise 
knowledge of God and His law, a more clearly defined view of life 
and its duties. For the motive behind every thought, word and 
action, is therein determined to its proper end. .Whatever we do 
or say or think hath its value unto life eternal under the direction 
of the will. 

4. From this it can be understood that in the commandment is 
implied the supernatural gift of charity. A virtue by which we 
love God above all things for His own sake, and our neighbor as 
ourselves for God’s sake. A gift of God, bestowed gratuitously, 
enlightening the intellect to a knowledge of God and moving the 
will to love Him. Our response to this gift is the free ordering of 
every thought, word and action in accordance with the will of God. 
Just as the gift of faith demands the submission of the intellect, 
charity requires the cooperation of the will. I know that God has 
created me to love and serve Him. I know that He has bestowed 
on me everything I possess. I know that He loves me and has 
destined me to a life of glory in which alone I can find happiness 
and apart from which I shall find only sorrow and despair. There- 
fore, I will seek to know Him better to the end that I shall love 
Him more. I will strive to know His law, so as to order every 
action according to His will. I have but the one judgment to make 
concerning every affair that is mine to determine; that is, is it 
according to God’s law, or not? Is it or no pleasing to God? To 
acquire and sustain this attitude of the free will towards God; to 
seek, by repeated efforts, to render it habitual; to be able, in spite 
of contrary tendencies and in the face of opposing influences, to 
walk in the straight path of duty; all this is at once the work of 
grace in the soul and the cooperation of the free will under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit of God. It is the fulfillment of the 
law. 

II. Tue Love or Our NEIGHBOR 


1. The second part of the great commandment is to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. Everything said of the first part applies to 
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the second with this distinction, that the love we bestow on our 
neighbor is referred to God Himself as its final end, and is meas- 
ured by the love we have for ourselves. The first three command- 
ments of the decalogue refer directly to God. The fourth repre- 
sents the authority of God as present to us in the person of parents 
and of religious and civic rulers. The remaining six refer directly 
to our neighbor. But all are equally the law. We cannot say that 
we love God above all things whilst we ignore parental and civil 
authority or.despise our neighbor. The true reason for this is 
found in the quality of the love of God that is required of us. Our 
love for Him must be, in the first place, for what He is in Him- 
self. A love that makes us to delight in the name of God; to hear 
of Him, think of Him, to be zealous for His honor and rejoice in 
His glory; to contemplate in Him the absolute Truth and Good- 
ness. In the second place, our love for God is not the loving what 
does not notice us or care for us, or that stands aloof. It is a friend- 
ship. He has given us the right to say this. From the lips of our 
Saviour He has taught us to say, “Our Father.” If, then, He is 
our Father, what can it mean for us save that our neighbor is also 
our brother and that we are to love him, not alone for the qualities 
in him which we esteem, but for the one reason that he is dear to 
God, our Father. 

There is, moreover, a measure given to us according to which we 
are to love our neighbor. ‘“Thy_neighbor as thyself.” There is ho 
commandment directing us to love ourselves. There is no neces- 
sity. It is the first law of our nature. It leads us to seek always 
what we judge to be for our good; yea, even to the exclusion of 
our neighbor’s natural rights. But, with a clearness that shows 
forth its divine origin, the commandment determines the sincerity 
and truth in which we are to love our neighbor. That we shall not 
injure him in his person or relationship; that we strive to excuse 
his faults just as we would account for our own; and, even though 
he has injured us, and sinned grievously in doing so, that we shall 
have a real honest love for the sinner whilst hating the sin; and 
all for the love of God, our Father, Who loves him with an ever- 
lasting love. 

2. Although the second part of the commandment is subordi- 
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nated to the first, this, the love of our neighbor as ourselves, js al] 
important because of its many points of contact with our every day 
life. Our neighbor is always with us. His errors and failings are 
an ever present challenge to our love of God. It is through sin- 
cere love of our neighbor that we exercise ourselves in the virtue 
of charity; that we are enabled to acquire facility in this habit of 
the soul, and to mount up finally to the pure love of God above all 
things and for His own sake. 

3. How are we to grow in this virtue of charity? Through 
the knowledge of God. Let me repeat, God has created us to know 
Him; and the knowledge leads to love, and the love to service, and 
the service hath its reward in the life of glory. The more we know 
of God, His greatness, goodness, justice, holiness, mercy and love, 
the more securely we shall walk in the way of His commandments, 
The knowledge comes to every soul through the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, by Whom the charity of God is poured out upon the 
world. Verily, it seems this is the one continued work of the 
Almighty since the first man was created, to reveal Himself to us, 
adapting the revelation to our needs. To every soul there comes 
a thought of God, and with the thought a sense of responsibility 
and duty. To every soul, in the quiet of the study or in the roar-_ 
ing marts of trade, there comes the sound of a voice whispering 
mighty secrets of life, death, immortality; creating a desire, vast 
and splendid, that nothing in the visible world can satisfy. This, 
dear brethren, is the work of the Holy Ghost in your soul and mine. 
It is the voice of God calling us and revealing Himself to us, draw- 
ing us to Himself. But the complete revelation came to us in the 
Person and teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. God did not leave 
us to grope in the dark. The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us, and we have seen His glory. He was and is for us the 
complete revelation, for the Word was God. And He has told us 
clearly what we must do to carry out our destiny, to be saved. It 
is written in the Gospel for today. 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Forgiveness of Sin 
By the Rev. M. S. Smit 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee” (Matt. ix, 2). 


SYNOPSIS—The institution of the Sacrament of Penance. A wonderful 
power to give to man, and man not capable to receive such 
power, nor qualified to exercise it, except by the grace and dis- 
pensation of God. Forgiveness of sin through the priest neces- 
sary because of the existence and deadly effect of sin. For- 
giveness of sin an article of faith ever since the time of the 
Apostles. . 


Twelve were ordained the night before He died. By Him they 
were separated from the rest of men, and thus segregated were 
given power over His Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity. An- 
ticipating the Sacrifice that would, on the morrow, be consummated 
on Calvary, or, rather, coordinating, He changes the bread and 
wine into His Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity, and, saying “do 
this for a commemoration of Me,” ordains them, and, as priests, 
confers on them the power of offering sacrifice. 

Ten were present, in the Upper-chamber, when, on the evening 
of the day on which He from the dead arose, He appears in their 
midst, with the salutation “Peace be to you.” To the Ten, He 
gives power over His Mystical Body, the Church, the power of 
forgiving sins, when He greets them in the words of our Text. 

Eight days later, the Eleventh, who declared that his fellow dis- 
ciples must have suffered an hallucination, and who boastingly 
asserted that he would not be deluded but would demand palpable 
evidence, even to the putting his finger into the wounds he knew 
to be in the hands, and his hand into that in the side, was present 
when the Master cometh again with the salutation “Peace be to 
you.” The arrogance of the doubting Thomas must be rebuked. 
Gently is the rebuke administered, and, when, in heartfelt sorrow, 
and in the fullness of faith, Thomas cried out “My Lord and My 
God,” the sin is forgiven, and to him as a member of the Band, 


the promised power of loosing and binding, was imparted. Twelve 
on that Holy Thursday night, were ordained, where now is the 
twelfth? Recognizing, alas, his unworthiness, though he gave 
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magnificent testimony of his Master, when he threw the blood 
money into the faces of his tempters, proclaiming “He is innocent” 
and do not I know and am I not qualified to testify; for I have 
been intimately connected with Him, he placed himself beyond the 
mercy of that Master, when “he went out and hanged himself.” 

“As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you.” He came to 
redeem and save man. Sin made redemption necessafy, and sin 
brings on man condemnation. Sin, then, from man must be 
removed, that is forgiven, and this power He gives them through 
the Holy Ghost ‘‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins you shall 
forgive they are forgiven them; whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained.” 





Wonderful power this to give to man, the power of judging his 
fellow man, and, in accordance with that judgment, either forgiy- 
ing his sin, or refusing forgiveness. Placing a man, one, indeed, 
liable himself to need forgiveness, as a judge of men, a judge, who 
passes not upon their outward actions but the inmost secrets of 
their hearts. A judge on the supreme bench; for the judgment 
rightly passed permits of no appeal, and is recognized on earth as 
it is ratified before the highest court of heaven. 

Is man, frail man, asks the world, capable of receiving such 
power, qualified to fulfill a mission of such magnitude? Not, we 
answer, of himself or through any human agency he might call to 
his assistance; but he can be made capable and in fact, has been so 
made, by the fact that the power has been to him delegated through 
the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. ‘Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost,” said the Son made Man to the chosen ones, by Whom you - 
will be enabled to carry on the work I have begun; for as I was 
sent, so also I send you.” Behold then, the scope of the mission 
and the foundation on which it rests. The work of God, to be 
performed by man, through the power on him from on high con- 
ferred. 

Sin we recognize, being an offence against God, is something that 
in itself concerns the sinner and God alone; and, for this reason, 
we often hear, if not in the same words, at least in effect the ques- 
tion, not spoken but formed in the heart, by his enemies on the 
occasion of His curing the man sick of the palsy. In the second 
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chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke, the story is graphi- 
cally told. Unable to bring the sick man into the presence of Jesus, 
in the ordinary way, because the people crowded not only the house 
but the streets surrounding, his friends, who had faith in this 
miracle working Man, through an opening made in the roof, low- 
ered the bed on which he lay, and thus brought his pitiable condi- 
tion to the attention of Jesus. Touched by their proof of faith, 
He proffered the greatest consolation man may receive “be of good 
heart, son, thy sins are forgiven.” Whether or not this proof of 
mercy was appreciated by the sick man and his friends, we know 
not; but that it was instantly seized as an opportunity, by His 
enemies, for marking Him as a blasphemer we know; for though 
they opened not their mouths, the scribes, who were always present, 
to scrutinize His every action and take cognizance of every word, 
hoping against hope that they might find in one or the other some- 
thing that could be alleged against Him, thinking in their hearts, 
accused Him of blasphemy; for who can forgive sins but God 
only? Reading their thoughts, to Him as the pages of an open 
book, He said, “Why think evil in your hearts: which is it easier 
to say to this man sick of the palsy: “thy sins are forgiven thee;” 
or to say “arise, take up thy bed and walk.” But that you may 
know that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins (He 
saith to the man sick of the palsy) “I say to thee; arise, take up they 
bed and walk.” ‘And immediately he arose and went his way, in 
sight of all” (Mark ii, 4-12). Two palpable proofs of His power 
of forgiving sins as the Son of Man, the reading of their thoughts 
and the cure of the afflicted man. And this Son of Man, who cured 
all physical ailments and who had the power to forgive sins, trans- 
ferred that power to other sons of man. 

He promised that power, first to Peter, then to the other Apos- 
tles. At Cesarea Philippi, after asking His disciples, whom He had 
sent to different places, to pave the way for His:coming, what 
opinion the people whom they met, had of Him. They answered 
readily; saying some say you are John the Baptist, others say you 
are Elias, or Jeremias, or one of the prophets. Then He said: 
“whom do you say.I am? You have been intimately associated 
with Me for some time: what opinion have you formed of Me?” 
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They were silent. Doubtless each had formed some opinion regard. 


ing Him, yet seemed reluctant to express it. Now forth steps Peter 
and boldly declares “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 


God.” The first profession of faith in the Divinity of Christ from 
the tongue of mere man. The Baptist, it is true, had pointed Him 
out as the “Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world,” 
yet Peter’s profession may be termed the first that passed the lips 
of man. The reward. “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona—and 
I say to thee: Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build my 
church and I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, it shall be bound also in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed 
in heaven.” The words, binding and loosing, when spoken of as 
on earth and in heaven, can have but one meaning. 

The same promise was made to the other disciples, as we read in 
the eighteenth chapter of the same Gospel, that according to St, 
Matthew. After telling that the Son of Man came to save that 
which was lost, and the joy in heaven over a sinner doing penance 
and how an offending brother is to be brought to a realization of 
his sin, he says “amen I say to you whatsoever you shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever you shall loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven” (xviii: 18). 

The power of binding and loosing thus promised was conferred 
after His resurrection, and by the Apostles was looked upon as 
the power of forgiving sin or refusing forgiveness: the latter, it 
need hardly be said because the person seeking forgiveness, was 
not worthy; but was to be considered “as a heathen or publican” 
(Matt. xvii: 17). Thus was it understood in the Apostolic age, as 
may be read from many instances related in the Epistles, especially 
those of St. Paul. In his second letter to the people of Corinth, 
he says: Chapter 5, verse 20, ‘‘for Christ, therefore, we are ambas- 
sadors” and that they might be enabled to fulfill the duties of this 
high office “God,” he says, verse 18 of same chapter, “hath given 
us the ministry of reconciliation.” The power of reconciling man 
with his God from whom he was by sin estranged; the power of 
forgiving sin, one of the ways in which they were “dispensers of 
the mysteries of God” (I Cor. iv: 1). 
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Travel down the ages and you will find the same claim made by 
the Church for her priests. Nay:.she not only makes the claim, 
but demands that it be acknowledged by the faithful, who in their 
recitation of her Creed profess their belief “in the forgiveness of 
sin,” and this belief they humbly put in practice, by seeking recon- 
ciliation from “the dispensers of the mysteries” in the Sacrament 


of Penance. © 
The Sacrament of Penance embodies the revealing of the inmost 


secrets of the heart, secrets, indeed, that man would feign hide, if 
possible, from self. Think you that such an obligation could be 
placed by any authority other than that of God Himself? Could any 
man induce his fellow man to thus open up his heart: nay, could 
any organization or society, strong and widespread though it be, 
force even its most zealous devotees, to submit to such an ordeal 
unless it could prove beyond even the shadow of a doubt, that the 
inward conscience must be exposed in order that the priest, who in 
the confessional is an “Alter Christus,’ another Christ, may, 
intelligently pass judgment, and, if the accusing one be properly 
disposed forgive the sins confessed. Could you impose such an 
obligation in this our day? Could you impose it in any age? No; 
for though time has wrought changes in many things it has made 
no essential difference in man, regarding his duties and his rights. 

If introduced at an age later than that of Christ; let us hear the 
date; for surely the imposing on man of such an ordeal, would 
make so pronounced arid such an indelible mark on the pages of 
history, that it would by all be recognized. We speak thus of the 
confessional because it is there the priest of God “forgives sin.” 
“Go, show yourselves to the priest” said Christ to the affticted, “he 
will declare you clean.”” Go, show your conscience to my priest, 
says the Church, on the authority of Christ, and he will not merely 
declare you clean, but will cleanse you, for the powers conferred 
on the Eleven have been to him handed down and “whose sins he 
shall forgive, they will be forgiven: whose sins he shall retain, 
they shall be retained.” | 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Telling Lies : 
By the Rev. Francis BLACKWELL, O.S.B. 
“Be ye renewed in the spirit of your mind (Eph. iv, 25.) 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—“Telling Lies,” a subject interesting to all, because 
man is prone to lying. God’s detestation of lying. Man's 
loathing of lying. What is there in a lie to make it go 
abhorred? 

I. What is a lie? 
Two aspects of a lie: 
a. “Speaking against one’s mind.” 
b. Attempting to deceive. 
I]. First aspect of a lie considered: 

a. We expect a man to be outwardly what he is in- 
wardly. 

b. God truly understands Himself. As work is like 
the workman, so whetever God does or makes 
or says is like Himself, true to His own mind. 

c. Man is like God, chiefly in his soul. Unless this 
likeness is to be impaired, man’s words and 
deeds must be true to himself, reveal his mind, 

III. Second aspect of a lie considered: 

a. A lie is always a sin, but not necessarily a mortal 
one. 

b. The liar deceives his fellow-men and is a public 
danger. 

c. Only in two cases is & lie = mortal sin: 

(1) That of perjury; 
(2) When it causes grave injury to our 
neighbor. 


Conclusion: Why is God so severe towards the licr in Holy 

Scripture? Perhaps because the habit of lying indicates a lar 
conscience, and prepares the way for any sin. 
I am about to speak to you, brethren, on a subject which will 
interest us all: the subject of telling lies. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say what a lie is. To no 
weakness is man more prone; under no temptation does he more 
frequently fall than that of tampering with the truth. Yet, all 
lying is sinful, and all lying is hateful to God. 

Over and over again in Scripture does the Lord express His 
detestation of lying. “Thou shalt fly lying,” says He in the Book 
of Exodus. And, again, to the Israelites on their delivery from 
Egypt, “You shall not lie; neither shall any man deceive his neigh- 
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bor.” “The mouth that lieth killeth the soul,” declares the Book 
of Wisdom. And “Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord,” 


proclaims the Book of Proverbs. 

If God loathes lying, so does man, at his best; that is, when he 
is most God-like. “The just shall hate a lying word,” we read in 
the same Book of Proverbs. 

Not only does man at his best hate lying, but, even when he is 
himself a liar, he will seldom own the fact, and objects strongly 
to be named by that name, considering such a title a personal insult. 

If, then, God and man both abominate lying, and man is, at the 
very least, ashamed of being a liar, what is there in the nature of a 
lie to make it so cordially detested? 

1. What is a lie? A lie is a saying, or signifying, contrary to 
what we think. Or, again, it is saying what one believes not to 
be true, or promising what one intends not to perform. It is a 
flat “speaking against one’s mind,” against what one really knows 
to be the case, with the intention to deceive. A lie, then, has two 
aspects. From one point of view it is a “speaking against one’s 
mind”; from another, an attempt to deceive. Let us consider, dear 
brethren, both these aspects of a lie in turn. 

2. It sometimes happens in daily life that a friend, who is very 
well known to us, does something or says something that we had 
not counted on his doing or saying; and we rebuke him after this 
fashion: “It was not like you to do that!” “It was not like you 
to say that!’ He has not come up to our expectation of him. 

Yet we may have been mistaken in him; we may have misjudged 
him. God alone sees the heart and knows whether a man’s deeds 
or words are like his true self or not. Nevertheless, we show by 
our rebuke that we do expect a man to be outwardly what he is 
inwardly. 

So that, in the matter of speech, we require a man’s words to 
reveal his thoughts. And rightly. Let me say why, even though 
the reason is one deep and profound. 

God is the standard of truth; and the truthfulness of man is 
modelled upon, is a dim reflection of the truthfulness of God. The 
Lord knows and understands Himself, eternally, with an infinite 
and perfect understanding. He knows and understands His own 
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infinite perfections as they truly are. And He loves Himself 
supremely, with a true and unbounded love. 

Moreover, as the work of an artist reveals the character of the 
artist, as any work bears the likeness of the workman; so, what- 
ever God does, and whatever God makes is like Him; and what- 
ever He says is also like Him. His spoken word conveys and 
expresses His inward thought and is therefore true. 


God’s word is to be trusted. Were His speech to contradict 
what He really has in His mind, He would cease to be holy and 
would no longer be God. 


Now man, my brethren, is like to God. This likeness to God is 
chiefly in his soul. If, then, God’s words are the true expression of 
God’s mind; man’s words must be the true expression of his own 
mind; unless, indeed, his resemblance to God is to be impaired. 
God loves Himself, and loves all like Him; but “lying lips are an 
abomination to the Lord.”’ God’s words are never at variance with 
His thought; nor may man’s, if he is to remain pleasing to God, 
be contrary to what man really thinks, to what man knows to be 
the truth. 


3. We will now consider the other aspect of a lie: that it is 
told with intent to deceive. 

A lie can never be lawful, because it is wrong in itself and dis- 
pleases God; but it is not, merely on that account, necessarily a 
mortal sin. - 

In the affairs of domestic and public life, indeed, man must, on 
the whole, be able to believe his fellow-man or society would be 
impossible; no one could write with others for any common pur- 
pose; all would be anarchy and disorder. 

Yet, if we take each individual lie, it can only be a mortal sin in 
one or other of the following cases: When God is called to wit- 
ness to a lie, and so the very grave sin of perjury is committed; or 
when a lie seriously injures our neighbor. Except these, there are . 
no instances in which a lie, though always sinful, can be a mortal 
sin. 

If these be the only occasions when a lie is a mortal sin, we may 
well wonder, brethren, that God is so severe upon, so down on the 
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far throughout Holy Scripture, often without specifying any par- 
ticular kind of lie. 

Man loathes a liar because he feels instinctively that he is a 
danger; and a good man hates a lie because it is displeasing to God. 
Even a bad man is ashamed of being a liar and will not readily 
own that he is one. 

Perhaps the reason why God shows such a marked displeasure 
towards liars is that the habit of telling lies is a sign of a lax and 
careless conscience which may fall an easy victim to any sin. 

We ourselves know best, brethren, whether we try to be truth- 
ful, or are allowing ourselves to drift into ways so bad for the soul. 
To us all, then, but especially to those who are constantly per- 
mitting themselves to tamper with the truth, does St. Paul address 
his words: “Be ye renewed in the spirit of your mind. Putting 
away lying, speak ye the truth every man with his neighbor, for 
we are membefs one of another.” 


CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


The Lost Sheep 
By the Rev. WALTER Druw, S.J. 


“Rejoice with me; because I have found my sheep, that was lost” (Luke xv. 6). 


The hypocritical Pharisees could not understand the tenderness 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus toward sinners. He knew the hearts 
of men. The Sacred Heart radiated love into the hearts that were 
wayward from grace. The Pharisees judged by fidelity to little 
proprieties of their own conceits. They murmured against the 
mercy of the Heart of Jesus: “This man receiveth sinners, and 
eateth with them.” So He told them a simple little story,—a par- 
able——to inculcate the loving tenderness with which the Good 
Shepherd yearns to bring the lost sheep back to.the fold: 


What man among you, who hath an hundred sheep and hath lost one of 
them, doth not forsake the ninety and nine in the desert, and seek after the 
one that is lost, until he find it? Then, having found it, he joyfully sets it on 
his shoulders; and returning home, calls together his friends and neighbors, 
saying to them: “Rejoice with me; because I have found my sheep, that was 
lost.” I say to you, in such wise shall there be joy in heaven over one sinner 
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that doth penance, rather than over ninety and nine just that have not need of 
penance (Luke xv: 4-7). 

1. Tired of the Fold. Why did this vagabond, wayward sheep 
stray? It was tired of the fold; tired of going the same old way, 
to the same old grasses, and the same old waters, with ever the 
same shepherd, day after day. Way out yonder, on that lovely 
green knoll, surely the grasses were crisper to crop, the waters were 
clearer to lap, and the sun’s rays were warmer to bask in. 

So, one fine spring morning, as the shepherd led his sheep “to 
pastures of tender grasses . . . hard by still waters” (Psalm 
xxii: 2), and the cuddled flock trustfully trotted on along the way 
of his simple pastoral song, the discontented, gadabout little sheep 
lagged and lagged, dragged and dragged, till the ninety and nine 
took a turn in the way. Then adown the dale, along the vale, it 
scampered, and up the green knoll over there it clambered. 

What joy to have free fling over there! It sniffs the clear air; 
gambols, leaps, and scampers, here and there and everywhere,— 
just as the whim of the moment impels. How crisp the grasses 


are! How cool the waters of the chattering brook! What a joy 
to lie in the shade of a terebinth tree, the while it is sated with 
juicy clover. The brooklet purls along. The sparrows chirp in the 
tree top. How nice to be at ease, to do just as one likes, not to be 
bothered by the shepherd’s call! What silly things, the ninety and 
nine! Why not slip away, have one’s fling, “take it easy, eat, 
drink, and be merry” (Luke xii: 19)! 


2. Yearning for the Fold. The day wears on. The sun now 
sinks below the western sea. Long shadows fade away. The chill 
of evening begins. Scurrying clouds hide the stars and the moon. 
The Syrian night is pitch black. The sea breeze nips and bites. 
The little sheep shivers and shakes with the cold; quivers and 
quakes at the dark; and wishes it were back in the fold. But there 
is no light, by which to pick the way. Oh, if it were only with 
the ninety and nine, huddled together, warm, and safe, and free 
from care! Maybe they were not the silly ones after all! Maybe 
the grasses out here were not so sweet after. all! Nor was the 
brooklet more crystal and cool than were the “still waters’ of the 
shepherd’s haunt. 
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Then, hark! That howl! ’Tis the bark of the yelping wolf! 
Often had he prowled about the fold; but never had the timorous 
sheep feared his yap and snap. Not once had he “seized the sheep 
and scattered the flock” (John x: 12). 

For the fearless shepherd was near; and his bludgeon was ready 
for the foe. “Thy bludgeon and thy staff, they stay me!” (Psalm 
xxii:4). Now no shepherd is nigh; and the bludgeon is afar. 
The howl of the wolf is terror striking. The little sheep leaps to 
flee. It is caught in a thorny thicket; bounds forward once again; 
but is held down faster still. The harder it struggles, the more 
cruel the brambles become. They bruise its face; and pierce its 
fleece. Till at last the worn out little thing falls helpless,—bleed- 
ing, bleating, and awaiting the ravening wolf. 

3. Back to the Fold. And now another voice is heard. It 
pierces the moist, cold Syrian air,—calling, calling, calling from 
afar: “Blackie, Blackie, Blackie!” It is the shepherd! “He calls 
his own sheep by name” (John x:3). The ninety and nine have 
been forsaken. All day he has sought “after the one that is lost,”— 
the naughty little, black, runaway of his flock. The sheep “knows 
his voice.” Over and over again has it been drawn by that kindly 
calling of its name. Now it can only bleat and bleed. Oh, how 
cheering is that voice! How loving is the shepherd! To think 
so much of this worthless, self-willed, little gadabout! Will he 
hear it, where ’tis bleating? Will he find it, where ’tis bleeding. 

The wolf has heard its bleating; sniffed its bleeding; and marked 
the shepherd’s voice from afar. Nearer and nearer comes the wolf; 
louder and louder is his howl. But the shepherd is nearing, too! 
He has heard the little sheep’s bleat, growing fainter and fainter. 
He has marked the ravenous wolf, coming nearer and nearer. 
What cares he for the wolf? He would lay down his life for his 
sheep! The briars prick, and the brambles bruise him. What 
matters that? Louder and louder is the yelp of the wolf., Clearer 
and clearer is the call of the shepherd! Which will reach the little 
sheep first? “It is I! Fear not!” (Matthew xiv: 27). 

Kindly he draws the brambles back. Tenderly he lifts the 
bleeding, bleating, little one. Lovingly he sets it on his shoulders. 
Bravely he brandishes his bludgeon toward the wolf, who stands 
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at bay. Homeward he plods with joy, back to the fold and the 
ninety and nine, while-the trustful sheep nestles close to his great, 
and merciful heart. Safe once again in the fold, the little Sheep 
is washed. Soothing oil and healing balsam are poured upon the 
torn fleece and bleeding face. The drinking stone is filled with 
living water. 


Thou settest food before me, 
In the presence of my foes; 
Thou anointest my head with oil; 
My trough runneth over. 
(Psalm xxii:5.) 

Then the shepherd calls together his friends: “Rejoice with me; 
because I have found my sheep, that was lost.” 

Oh, how happy and contented is that little sheep ever after! It 
is never heedless again; nor ever slips away from the flock. It 
knows the shepherd better and better, loves him dearer and dearer, 
follows him closer and closer; and is ever the first to answer the 
call to the same old grasses, the same old waters, by the same old 
way, with ever the same shepherd, day after day. 

4. The Lesson of the Parable. Have you grown weary of 
the fold? Of the same old way, the same old round of duties to 
God, the Church, your family, your neighbor, your very self? 
Have you taken your fling? Fed your passions with forbidden 
fruit? Drunk life to the lees? Sated your emotion with the dregs 
of anger? Hatred? Lust? Then you were conscious of mortal 
sin. Oh, the chill and the gloom of the soul in sin! No warmth 
of love, no glow of sanctifying grace, is radiated into that poor 
soul. The how! of the hell-wolf now terrifies it. Held down by 
the brambles, and torn by the briars of passion, it cannot of its own 
power escape; but can only bleed and bleat,—only pray for God’s 
mercy. That mercy is certain to any who wills it. “How much 
more precious is a man than a sheep!” (Matthew xii: 12). The 
Good Shepherd has been searching for the soul that is lost. Actual 
graces have been radiating from the great Heart of Jesus into the 
wayward heart of the sinner. At last, by grace, the lost soul is 
found. Lovingly the Shepherd of Grace raises it from the thorns 
and thickets of passions; and bears it, nestling close to His Sacred 
Heart, afar from the howl of the wolf, back into the fold of the 
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sacramental life of the Church. There the bruises of the soul are 
healed; it is refreshed with the cooling drafts of the waters of 
grace, that flow stilly; and fed with the choicest food,—the very 
Flesh and Blood of the Shepherd Himself. And what joy is in 
heaven at the homing of this lost sheep! How our Blessed Mother 
and the saints rejoice in mystic union with the Sacred Heart! In 
heartfelt gratitude, that little sheep of Christ,—once lost, but now 
found,—should ever after be the nearest and dearest to go the same 
old way, to the same old duties, with the very same Shepherd, day 












after day. 






Ah, goodness and mercy have followed me, 
All the days of my life. 
I shall go back to the Fold of Jesus 
Even for the length of my days. 
(Psalm xxii: 6.) 








Jesus is my Shepherd, 
I have no want. 
(Psalm xxii: 1.) 






_ CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. M. Tuuente, O.P. 






The Litany of the Holy Name 










A litany is a beautiful form of prayer. The faithful love it. 
The Church has given her official approval to at least five litanies: 
the litany of the Holy Name, the litany of the Blessed Virgin, the 
litany of the Sacred Heart, the litany of All Saints and the litany 
of St. Joseph. These she recommends to us, and to encourage us 
to say them she enriches them with special indulgences. 

Of these five litanies, that of the Holy Name comes first because 
of the dignity of its object—Jesus Christ, God and Man. It is a 
beautiful, powerful appeal to Him, in His name, for mercy. 

When we recite that litany slowly and with attention, we notice 
that it is divided into three parts. After the introduction, an in- 
vocation to the three Divine Persons, common to all litanies, we 
call upon Jesus thirty-eight times, adding to the Holy Name a title 
of honor which pleases the Lord, helps us to see more fully the 
profound meaning of that Name, and fills our soul with special 
love, reverence and devotion. In the second part of the litany we 
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plead to be delivered from evils that afflict and threaten our souls, 
In the third and last part we try to make our petition more effec. 


tive by enumerating His greatest works of redemption, thys fi 
reminding Him, as it were, and more especially reminding ouyr- el 
selves, of His deeds of love and mercy, that our confidence may be 0 
unlimited. t! 

Let us analyze these three parts of our litany of the Holy Name I 
more closely. Jesus, the Divine Master, standing on the mountain \ 
teaching His disciples and teaching us how to pray, said: “When . 
you are praying, speak not much as the heathens, for they think t 


that in their much praying they may be heard.” We are inclined 
to speak much as the heathens. We count our prayers and count 
the indulgences and we make little effort to speak well to our God, 
to lift our hearts up to Him. It is good to take our daily favorite 
prayers and to examine every word of them, even as a banker ex- 
amines every word of every check and draft, or as a man of busi- 
ness examines every word of the document before he signs it. It 
is better to say the litany once with a reflecting mind and an ador- 
ing heart, even if it takes thirty minutes, than to recite it thirty 
times in a thoughtless, mechanical way. 

Taking in hand our book of prayer and reciting the litany of the 
Holy Name, we call upon the Name of Jesus thirty-eight times 
beginning with, “Jesus, Son of the living God,” and ending with, 
“Jesus, Crown of all Saints,” that He may have mercy on us. “If 
you shall ask Me anything in My Name, that I will do.” Our 
litany is in perfect harmony with that consoling word of Jesus. 
The first five invocations, the first five glorious titles we use to 
obtain, refer to His Divinity. He is the Son of the living God. 
That-expresses His dignity and majesty. That contains all other 
titles. Without that all other titles have no meaning. He is God 
of God. It is the title the Father gave Him, “Thou art My Son, 
to-day I have begotten Thee.” It is the title which Jesus claimed, 
: which Jesus loved, for which Jesus died. Being the Son of the 
living God He is well called “the Splendor of the Father,” “the 
Brightness of Eternal Light,” “the King of Glory.” Light may 

be called the first and most essential attribute of God. God is the 
- Light. The light of the son, the light of the human intellect, the 
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light of faith are only faint reflections of God, the Light. Jesus 
is Light of the Light. “The brightness of His glory, and the 
figure of His substance.” “That was the true light that enlight- 
eneth every man that cometh into the world.” Jesus and Jesus 
only could say, “I am the Light of the world.” The pagans adored 
the light of the sun. That was idolatry. We adore Jesus, God the 
Light. That is the very essence of religion. Adoring Jesus—the 
Word, the Light, the Splendor, the Brightness, we add, “Have 
mercy on us,” “Enlighten us, give us the light of faith, lead us to 
the light of glory, make us sons of God.” 

“Jesus, Son of the Virgin Mary.” With that invocation we 
begin a new chapter. We see Jesus, God—Light in human form; 
we see Jesus, the Word made flesh, dwelling amongst us—the Son 
of Man. We see the touching scene of Christmas morning. We 
kneel down in spirit and say with the Blessed Mother, with the 
Angels, with the Wise Men, with the poor shepherds—“Jesus, most 
amiable——most admirable.” How appropriate these titles are! 
How well they express the sentiments of a loving, adoring heart. 
In Jesus, Son of the Virgin Mary, “goodness” shines in full splen- 
dor. We see it in His appearance, in His every word, in His every 
deed. Goodness is amiable—we must love it. His goodness makes 
Him work miracles to help, to console, to save. He is amiable; 
He is powerful; He is “our God.” He is the incarnation of mercy, 
of pity, of compassion. We add, “Have mercy on us,” that we 
_ may be “good” “amiable” “patient” “obedient” “meek and humble 
of heart.” 

The words, “be merciful,” prepare the soul for-the second short 
part of the great litany. We are surrounded by evil; we are 
tempted by the evil spirits; we are filled with evil. The word “all 
evils” we explain and specify briefly. The evils of the soul, the 
spiritual evils are sin which draws upon our hearts His just wrath 
—the snares of the devil which lead us to all sorts of iniquity—the 
neglect of heavenly inspirations, eternal death, hell filled with all 
everlasting evils. From these we ask the merciful Jesus to de- 
liver us. 

To make our appeal for mercy, for the deliverance from all evil, 
more sincere, more fervent, more effective, we remind ourselves and 
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we remind our Jesus of His great humiliations and sacrifices anq 
triumphs, His incarnation, His nativity, His labors, cross and death 
’ 


His resurrection, joys and glory. Thus we do not ask to be delivered 
from the passing evils of this life, from labors and crosses and 
death, but to be delivered from eternal death. 

We end the litany and sum up the deep religious sentiments con- 
tained therein in the great name which the Baptist, inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, gave the Son of the Living God, having become the 
Son of the Virgin Mary, “Lamb of God” who takest away the sins 
of the world, spare us, hear us, have mercy on us, take away our 
sins; and we pray, “Mercifully attend to our supplication, and grant 
us the gift of Thy divine charity, that we may ever love Thee with 
our whole hearts, and never desist from Thy praise.” 

This litany of the Holy Name is the favorite prayer of the Holy 
Name Confraternity. 





Book Reviews 


Religion and Business. By Roger W. Babson, President of the Babson 
Statistical Organization. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


A veritable hodgepodge of ideas strung together almost at random. Few of 
them are assimilated. None of them seem to stand for more than a cheerful 
good-will on the part of one who talks like a second-rate drummer and finds 
religion, as it exists, somewhat of a disappointment to enterprising business men, 
The author refers intermittently to “us churchmen.” 

There are two seductive little jingles alternating on these pages. The first 
is this: “healthy, happy, and prosperous,” The second echoes back with “honest, 
clean, industrious.” The first is apparently the whole of religion; the second, 
the manner of its cultivation. Exclusively so? Ah, no! “New Thought,” 
mostly, or perhaps Christian Science, and after that, small good-natured doses 
of Protestant, inter-church, Catholic, lodge work, statistics at rock-bottom 
value, organization somewhat short of express world-redemption in detail, faith, 
prayer, the Holy Spirit, and—in short, that is “a book about the church that 
is different!” It is presented as-a “business talk that business men can under- 
stand and follow!” Having had dealings with business men ourselves, we are 
led to wonder if the business men will not need to be as “different” as the book. 

The scaffolding of religion is shatteringly superb. First of all, “we know 
no more of God than our ancestors did, and they knew nothing at all” (p. 7). 
Secondly “as sure as there is a God and a man, there is a Holy Spirit” (p. 89). 
Thirdly, comments Babson: “I urge all business men to learn more about prayer 
and its great possibilities. The Holy Spirit is the great undeveloped resource 
of religion. . . . It is the coal mine, and prayer is the transportation system 
which will get the coal to us.” Or again, electricians, take notice, it is not badly 
put: “man is the motor. . . . prayer is the wire or pipe that connects man 
with the great source of supply.” (p. 86). 

One very neat feature of this production is a stout, tasteful cover. The most 
reliable intellectual element is a group of statistics illustrating the numerical 
standing and growth of religious denominations in the United States. These 
have been borrowed from national census records. The ideas which stray be- 
yond these strike us as cheap, cheaper, and cheapening. Witness the following: 

“People want sympathy but they don’t want advice, even if they ask for it.” 
(p. 73). In dealing with those who are unsuccessful in business, “you usually 
see that lack ef religion is the reason why they are out of a job.” (p. 72). 
This is better, but still characteristic: “religion is to the world what a spring is 
to a watch, and the sooner it is recognized, the more people will be healthy, 
happy and prosperous.” On the other hand, the business man “considers it bad 
enough for us church people to pretend that we ourselves know what God is 
and what are His plans.” Such knowledge is otherwise styled “inside information 
about God.” (p. 7, 8). 

Just what prepossession could have led Roger Babson to display before the 
public his desperate powers of concentration? Was it business or religion? It 
. seems to have been a fusion of both in unequal parts. He would like business 
religionized with honesty, efficiency and capital. He longs for business-like 
religion, exemplifying the Golden Rule. Capitalistic business he abhors. It is 
always for a sordid motive, profit. Nor yet would he commercialize religion, 
but would rather have religion encourage and demonstrate itself im business 
thereby regaining the waning confidence of the masses. These juvenile explana- 
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tions at the end of an introduction 204 pages long, would save the reader much 
pains if placed in the opening chapter.—K. 





American Liberty Enlightening the World. By The Rev. Henry Churchij} 
Semple, S.J. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The utterances of Pope Benedict XV during the war inspired this well known: 
priest, formerly Moderator of the Theological Conferences in the Archdiocese 
of New York, and now holding the same position in the diocese of New Orleans, 
to write this able and learned treatise. His arguments are based on the sound 
teachings of Catholic Philosophy and Theology, and should awaken in the mind 
of every true American a desire to oppose all theories contrary to Christian 
doctrine, since Christian civilization alone can restore peace and order in the 
world. A return to God is the only sure panacea for the ills which agitate al] 
mankind. It will prove invaluable to writers and speakers who seek material for 
rebutting the attacks of socialism and anarchy. The late Cardinal Gibbons 
furnished a flattering commendation of the work. 


How to Pray. By Charles Lewis Slattery. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York.) 


The well known rector of Grace Church has examined the Lord’s Prayer and 
explained the meanings of the six petitions. It is an earnest effort to draw all 
men to prayer. 


Blessed Oliver Plunket. By a Sister of Notre Dame. (P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, New York.) 


The Island of Saints has produced no greater churchman than Oliver Plunkett, 
beatified on Whit Sunday, 1920. England, Ireland, Rome, rejoiced on that 
occasion: he was born and labored in Ireland; he was educated in Rome; he 
was martyred in England. Australia, Canada, the United States, sent repre- 
sentatives, for his countrymen in these regions are the bone and sinew of the 
faith for which he died. 

He lived during the period of Ireland’s greatest misery, when Catholicism was 
treason. The faithless Stuarts ravaged the fairest portions of Erin, Cromwell 
and his hosts endeavored to complete the nefarious work. Young Oliver spent 
twenty-four years in Rome as student and teacher, preparing himself for his 
future mission. When the assignment came, although it mean his doom, he 
bowed to the will of God. He labored to heal the disssensions in the Church, 
he endeavored to repair the ravages of war, he strove to restore the fervor of 
his flock. A churchman par excellence, he eschewed all politics. Yet English 
bigotry thirsted for his blood, as he was the champion of the faith of Christ. 
He was arrested for treason, taken to London and convicted by methods scorned 
by every exponent of law. On Tyburn tree he sealed his faith by the effusion of 
his blood. More than two centuries later, the Church calls him “Blessed,” and 
ere long, let us hope, his name will be inscribed in the category of the saints. 

The authoress has done her work well. Perhaps certain incidents might have 
been treated more copiously, yet many readers will welcome this book who might 
not care to peruse a longer work. 


The Life of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque. By Rt. Rev. E. Bougaud, D.D. 
(Benziger Bros., New York.) 


To be singled out as a national character is not rare for those who are 
beatified. To receive incense from many altars as a world character is the 
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privilege of canonized saints. These the generations venerate, not through 
piety only, but through obedience to the Holy See. St. Margaret Mary is more 
characteristic still. Her life of forty-three years (1647-1690) was caught up in 
a new flood of charity bursting forth from on high, and carrying her on its 
crest as a heavenly appointed apostle of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

Devotions have their history, as do rivers, nations, ages. To be identified 
with a devotion as its central object is the highest honor known in Holy Church. 
The saints are central objects of devotion. But if in turn a saint has been a 
holocaust to some more excellent devotion, then devotion to the saint redounds to 
the further increase of the devotion which the saint had deepest at heart. The 
recent canonization of Margaret Mary is producing such an august effect. St. 
Margaret was not only a holocaust on the altar of divine love—she was all but a 
law-giver concerning the ways of profiting by that love in its outward radiations 
through the human organism of Christ, as symbolized by the palpitations of His 
Heart. A law-giver was she, not of herself, but by divine vocation, interior 
illuminations and commands, received directly from Christ in person. 

Origen had of old pointed out the Heart of Christ “opened to cherish the 
faithful.” (De Virginitate.) He had also described St. John as “drinking in 
secrets from the inmost depths of that Heart.” (P. L. xxxv, col. 1,536.) St. 
Bernard was ravished as he discovered in the Heart pierced with the lance the 
“great mystery of goodness and the vitals of the mercy of our God.” (P. L. 
clxxxiii, col. 1,072.) In the thirteenth century, the sister saints, Gertrude and 
Mechtilde, spread in their Benedictine monastery at Helfta the fragrance of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart in a highly developed personal form. St. Gertrude 
enjoyed special revelations, as a result of which she stamped the devotion with 
its final, distinctive modality. Several pages of the liturgy on the Sacred Heart 
have come from the Franciscan pen of St. Bonaventure. Among the Dominicans, 
the denuded Christ, bleeding through the wound in His side was an object of 
devotion from the days of its originator, Pope Innocent IV (1247). It was 
reserved to St. Catherine of Siena, however, to be several times regaled with 
the clear vision of Christ’s wounded Heart and to be told from our Saviour’s 
lips that it symbolized His infinite love for the human race. (Dialogues, chap. 
75.) Citations from Carthusian and Augustinian annals would harmonize with 
these testimonies to show, as early as the fourteenth century, an irresistible 
current of devotion spreading through the Church and remotely preparing the 
way, as it were, for the marvellous outburst of piety and love consequent upon 
the apostleship of St. Margaret Mary. ‘ 

In the sixteenth century the movement was clearly defined. Its progress had 
been marked by the composition and popularization of specific practices and 
exercises of prayer by Tauler, O.P., the Carthusian Lanspergius, the Benedic- 
tine, Blosius, and others. There was in use a Little Office of the Sacred Heart. 
The religious Orders were exercising an international propaganda in its favor. 
In the pontifical decree concerning the heroicity of his virtues (Jan. 3, 1903) 
Blessed Eudes is expressly called “the author of the liturgical cult of the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary.” To these united hearts he had im 1641 
consecrated his two congregations of the Eudist priests and the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd. He next instituted a feast of the two Hearts, which was 
adopted by the diocese of Autun in 1648. Seven years later, that is, one year 
after St. Margaret’s birth, Blessed Eudes caused to be consecrated the first 
church in honor of the Sacred Heart. Notwithstanding the opposition of 
Jansenists and their upholders, devotion to the Sacred Heart had made such 
progress that before the death of Blessed Eudes, 1680, it had all the appurte- 
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nances of a public and duly recognized cult. These were a feast, an 9 
and a special sanctuary, to say nothing more of the Eudist foundations in jts 
honor. 

This was the mountain torrent on which St. Margaret Mary was caught, 
This is the rich historical perspective of her life. It was on the feast of the 
Two Sacred Hearts that she was favored with the first of her remarkable 
visions. But in her passing and through her instrumentality, the mountain 
torrent turned into a deluge, not a deluge of destruction, but one of miraculous 
and universal deliverance, cleansing and renewal. Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart is pre-eminently one of reparation. 

It is at this point that our biography begins. We thank, as all must thank, 
Bishop Bougaud for his devout, enthusiastic and fiery appreciation of this saint 
of singular glory. Her life should be familiar to all. The warmth of zeal that 
animated its author nowhere wanes. Devotion to the Sacred Heart will win by 
the reading of these outpourings, and henceforth the honor of the saint will 
be forever inseparable from the honor of her God. 

Tuomas A K. Retty, O,P. 
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Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae. Auctore Ad. Tanquerey. (Benziger 
Bros., New York.) 

The Letters of St. Theresa. Translated from the Spanish by the Benedic- 
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Trent. Four Lectures on Practical Aspects of the Council of Trent. 
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Henry Edward Manning. His Life and Labours. By Shane Leslie. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 

Moral Principles and Medical Practice. By Charles Coppens, S.J., aad 
Henry S. Spalding, S.J. (Benziger Bros., New York.) 


Ad Universam Christi Plebem Epistola-De Ecclesiarum Christianarum 
Adunatione. Approbata Et Promulgate Ab Episcopis Communioni Eccle- 
siae Anglicanae Adscriptis Et. Adharrentibus In Conventu Lambethano 
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The Safe and Sane Scriptural Sunday. By W. H. Kruse. (American 
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